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Survival. 


Keeping your dealership alive after automatically by a simple formula. 
a major disaster depends greatly onthe —‘There’s no complicated loss adjustment 
ability of your insurance company to or audit required. No long wait for the 
protect the two most profitable areas cash your dealership needs to survive. 
of your business: parts and service. There are even provisions to help 
And nobody covers your back end like you keep lucrative service contracts, 
Universal Underwriters. like up to $10,000 to relocate your 
Unlike other business interruption service operation. 
policies, Universal’s Business Contin- Business Continuation Expense. It’s 
uation Expense coverage is designed just one more reason why Universal 
specifically for the automobile dealer. Underwriters has the most complete 
Net profits for parts and service, dealership coverage money can buy. 
employee salaries and fixed expenses Call 800-821-7803 toll-free today 
like rent and utilities are recovered for more details. And ask for 
faster, because loss is determined Marsha Thompson. 


UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS GROUP 


The Specialists. 


5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112 
Not available in all states, 


Tilt-Wheel sells cars. Lots of them. |t 
helped sell its first GM car way back in 1963 
And it has been selling them non-stop ever 
since —without so much as a coffee break 
From luxury to smaller economical models 
—Tilt\Wheel can help sell them all 


Tilt-Wheel adds profit. |t adds 
profit margin while adding little t 
ventory cost—and nothing to over 
head —on new and used cars. It can 
help those cars sell faster too 


Tilt-Wheel builds customer satisfac- 
tion. Tilt-Wheel is virtually trouble-free It 
adds comfort, convenience and helps peo 
ple feel good about their cars. And those 
satisfied customers buy Tilt\Wheel-equipped 
GM cars again— nine out of ten times 


Tilt-Wheel offers buyers a lot for the 
money. 't's one of today’s great bargains 
at just $110 MSRP, while returning up 
to $100 at resale, based on current 


leading used car guides 


Put Tilt-Wheel 
to work selling your new GM cars 
and light trucks. 


Tilt-Wheel 


It does so much... 
yet costs so little. 


“Western 
Diversified? 
Dynamic.” 


Bill Walsh 

Bill Walsh Chevrolet 

Sierra Volkswagen-Dodge, Chrysler/Plymouth 
Ottawa, lilinois 

Coronet Dodge-Toyota 

Peru, Illinois 


When Bill Walsh was looking for an F&I com- 
pany, he was looking for some very specific 
qualities. He was looking for an aggressive, 
marketing oriented company that had a strong 
product and superior field representatives to 
back it up. He found Western Diversified and 
Mike Gliori, and the search was over. 


“| have never before experienced the 
leadership, dedication and superior perfor- 
mance that! get out of Western Diversified. 
Mike Gliori gives me and my personnel con- 
stant attention and helps us work to get the 
job done. | have experienced steady in- 
creases from the beginning and know that 
everyone from Western Diversified will help 

us to achieve our fullest potentials. In one 
word? Dynamic.” 


In the F&I industry, there are many things that 
add up to success. Hard work, a dedication 
to training and learning and the ability to work 
with top professionals in the field. Bill Walsh 
has found the combination. 


Bill Walsh 


Whatever it takes, we want Western Diversified Life Insurance Company 


P.O. Box 3017, Northbrook, Illinois 60062 


to be your F&I compan Cal Jef Brown or Ed Dav for deat 
. 312-272-8300, Outside illinois toll-free 800-323-5771 
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Line Groups 


he long-term success, possibly 
i even the survival, of franchised 
dealers depends upon our rela- 
tionship with the manufacturers and 
distributors who supply our cars and 
trucks. That's been true since the first 
dealer agreed to sell horseless 
carriages, and it remains an 
inescapable fact in our industry today. 
It's why our Industry Relations (IR). 
Committee has such an important job. 

A major NADA committee, IR is 
chaired by the first vice president of the 
association. Working with him are a 
chairman for each major line of 
vehicles, and individual dealers serving 
on the line groups. (Each line group 
includes members holding franchises 
represented by the group.) The 
individual line groups also include 
representatives of the factory dealer 
councils. 

Why line groups? 

Because line groups are an open and 
effective channel of communication 
between dealers and the factories. 

The line group works with factory 
representatives to protect the 
franchised dealer. The work of the line 
groups has materially improved the 
content of many dealer sales 
agreements. Line groups have also had 
significant impact on the construction 
of some incentive programs. And line 
groups provide an all-important dealer 
perspective to factory and distributor 
decision makers, 


Why serve on a line group? 

It's hard work. But dealers who have 
served on the groups know that the 
work strengthens the franchise system 
and, ultimately, every dealer. They 
recognize that the work has a positive 
impact for them, their franchises and 
their fellow dealers. 

The past few years have been 
sobering for us all. Manufacturers and 
importers alike have seen that the 
marketing philosophies of the ’50s, ’60s 
and ’70s will not work in today’s 
marketplace. They're searching for new 
answers and they're working with the 
NADA Line Group to find those answers. 

True, there are debates over the fair 
share of the pie allocated to each 
sector of our industry, wholesale and 
retail. But these are informed, spirited 
debates conducted in an atmosphere 
of goodwill. Both sides recognize that 
solutions to our industry problems 
must address the needs of all. 

NADA line group members take on 
these responsibilities voluntarily. The 
work takes time. It means travel that is 
less than convenient. It adds 
homework to the already difficult task 
of running a dealership. But it's an 
effort which pays big dividends for our 
industry and for all dealers. 

NADA thanks the dealer members 
who serve on these line groups. We 
know their fellow dealers thank them 
as well. After all, the line group 
members are working for all dealers. 


We've put it all together 
so GM Dealers can do it all. 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation practically Ways to make it easier for you to merchandise cars and 
invented automotive financing. When we set up shop trucks. Ways to make it easier for your customers to buy, 
over 63 years ago, car financing was almost unknown. lease or rent them. 

Since then, thousands of GM Dealers (and millions Whatever your financing requirements — retail, 
of new-car buyers) have come to depend upon GMAC wholesale, leasing, daily rental or a capital loan —-GMAC 


for their financing needs. As a matter of fact, we’ve is ready with plans and know-how to help make your 
extended more automotive credit than any other financial dealership the trans- 


institution in the world. That makes us your most portation center in G mM AC 
experienced automotive credit source. your community. 

And we’ve continued to anticipate your needs by We’re committed to THE FINANCING PEOPLE 
expanding our services in new and innovative ways. helping GM Dealers do it all. FROM GENERAL MOTORS 
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Extra income from rentals. Construction, expansion. 
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Complete Dealer Financing Services 
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Low-Cost Way 
To Increase Floor Traffic 


O spark some life into his show- 
room, Trigg Snyder of Trigg Sny- 
der Chevrolet Inc. in Okeene, OK, 

held a “Free Hot Dogs and Cokes Day,” 
and invited the general public. On the 
morning of the event he phoned local 
businesses and invited the employees 
for lunch. 

The promotion was a huge success. 
The cost was relatively low (since the 
Coca-Cola distributor provided the 
drinks free of charge in exchange for the 
publicity) and floor traffic and sales 
substantially increased. 2 


Service Department Incentives 

Michael Lynch of Lynch Motors Inc. in 
Manchester, CT, uses the following in- 
centive plan in his service department. 
Each used-car mechanic, clean-up and 
body worker earns $2 per used car re- 
tailed. The foreman earns $3 per car. 
The incentive has minimized friction 
between the shop and sales personnel, 
and has instilled a true sense of cooper- 
ation and togetherness. Now the shop 
personnel bend over backwards to get a 
car ready and meet delivery dates. 


Test for Perfect Match 

Another idea from Elaine Wiles of 
Koehn Motors Inc. in Danville, IL, has 
cut material and labor costs in her body 
shop drastically. Instead of the old hit- 
or-miss method of attempting to match 
paint, and finding that after the paint is 
applied the color is off, her dealership 
USES a paint test panel. It takes about a 
thimbleful of paint, no primer and no 
drying time to get an almost perfect 
match because the panel is specially 
treated. Costs have come down and the 
quality of the paint match has im- 
proved. . 


Birthday Balloons 
One Oldsmobile 20-Group dealer pro- 
motes good customer relations with 


what he calls “Blooming Balloons.” The 
dealership keeps a log of all customer 
birthdays, obtained at the time of sale. 
Each day, birthday names are selected 
from the log to receive helium-filled bal- 
loons and a small birthday cake (or 
ceramic mug), The names are selected 
by all department managers who take 
into consideration the influence area, 
when a trade is due, if there has been a 
service problem, etc. Final decisions 
are made by the dealer. The results have 
been phenomenal in retaining custom- 
ers. . 


Moving Older Units 

Jack Miller of Jack Miller Chrysler- 
Plymouth in Kansas City, MO, uses the 
following idea to encourages sales- 
people to move the over-90-day-old 
units. Every Friday morning the stock 
number of the newest 90-day-old unit is 
posted on the business manager's win- 
dow. Any sales person who sells an ear- 
lier stock number gets to roll dice and 
receives cash for the number rolled. 
Older units in stock have been reduced 
dramatically and the salespeople really 
enjoy the “contest.” Note: Be sure to 
check your state gaming laws. * 


Delegating Responsibility 

In the past year, Joe Morgan Jr. of Mor- 
gan Motors Inc. in Durham, NC, has 
been giving more responsibility and au- 
thority to each department head—what 
he calls “giving them their own busi- 
ness.” When possible, he functions 
primarily as a consultant who makes 
suggestions, guides them and charts 
their progress. The policy has given 
managers more of a sense of personal 
accomplishment. Because the depart- 
ment heads are instrumental in creating 
new ideas, they work harder and are 
more enthusiastic in implementing 
changes. C) 


your 
Insurance Agent 


MAKE you money? 
LOAN you money? 
SAVE you money? 


MAGUIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
Make you money. Loan you money. Save you 259 E. Lancaster Ave., Wynnewood, PA 19096 


money. Only Wheelways does alithree. $=§# $$------------------------ 


Maybe your present program can save you Call us today for the name of your local 
money. But only Wheelways can do all three. representative or write for more information. 
Make you money through an exclusive Retail  cosacemmaahcmmetalinencin bo erraie aac 
Residual Value Program that sells more cars aa a eel 
plus gives you an additional source of income. | Name -—- - 
Loan you money through a unique, | Company Neme 
competitive finance program created just | Address 
for Wheelways customers. | City County | 
Save you money with one of the most | State Zip Q 
comprehensive insurance packages 4 ae 
ever designed for dealers, leasing and oron code ‘ 
rent-a-car companies. | Send to: 
| | 
| l 


WHECLWAaYS 


mia Managing General Agents: MAGUIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
259 East Lancaster Avenue * Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 19096 « (215) 642-8400 
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M’s chairman sees sales of 13.5 million. In a re- 

cent speech at The Recess Club in Detroit, General 

Motors Chairman Roger B. Smith predicted that U.S. 
car and truck sales will total 13.5 million in the 1984 model 
year, a 15 percent increase over 1983. Sales could go higher if 
interest-rate worries are eased—particularly through control 
of federal budget deficits, he said. 

With deliveries of 10.2 million passenger cars and 3.3 mil- 
lion trucks, he said the 1984 model year also would be “the 
first 10-million-plus car year in five years.” For total sales, it 
would be the best year for the industry since 1979 when 14.7 
million new vehicles were sold. 4 


Top MPG cars for 1984. Of the top ten 1984 EPA MPG win- 
ners, five are U.S.-made small cars and the other five are 
Japanese imports. 

Number one is Honda's gasoline-engine Civic CRX, with 51 
MPG, followed closely by the Nissan Sentra diesel at 50 MPG. 
Tied for third place are the Toyota Corolla diesel and the U.S.- 
made Volkswagen Rabbit diesel at 47 MPG. In fifth place are 
the Ford Escort and Mercury Lynx diesels at 46 MPG, while at 
44 MPG in seventh place is the Isuzu I-Mark diesel, the VW 
Rabbit diesel and the Toyota Starlet. Finishing the list in tenth 
place—at 43 MPG—are the Chevrolet Chevette, Nissan Sentra, 
Pontiac 1000, Toyota Corolla and VW Jetta. 6 


Chrysler announces a warranty first. Chrysler Corp. has 
announced the automotive industry’s first five-year, 100,000- 
mile outer body rust perforation warranty on 1984 conven- 
tional-size light-duty Dodge pickup trucks and Ramcharger 
sport utility vehicles. 

Patrick J. Keegan, general manager-truck operations, said 
Chrysler is able to offer the new warranty because, “we know 
without question that they lead the industry in corrosion pro- 
tection.” 6 


Survey of consumer buying habits. The New York Times 
has released its third nationwide survey of consumer automo- 
tive buying habits. When asked to rate the most important fac- 
tors to consider when buying a new car, the respondents 
named service reputation as the most critical. This was fol- 
lowed by quality reputation in relation to price, safety record, 
price and fuel economy. . 


Luxury car sales to double by 1990. A study by Chase 
Econometrics sees luxury car sales in the U.S. increasing from 
900,000 units in 1982 to 1.8 million in 1990. The study also 
concludes that luxury car sales will grow substantially faster 
than the total passenger car market through 1990, when they 
will account for nearly 15 percent of U.S. passenger car sales; 
full-size luxury cars will dominate the luxury market with a 
51.8 percent share by 1990; and foreign luxury car producers 
will continue to compete with domestic auto makers for the 
luxury market. 

According to Wes Stuchlak, senior economist of the Auto- 


8 motive Forecasting Service at Chase Econometrics, “The pri- 


mary reason for the upcoming boom in luxury car sales is the 
demographic outlook. As the number of affluent consumers 
increases, so does the demand for luxury automobiles. By 
1990, we estimate that some 15.5 percent of all U.S. families 
will be affluent, that is, earning over $50,000 in 1981 dollars, a 
dramatic jump from the 8.6 percent affluent rate in 1982.” = 


Dealers rate the franchises. In J.D. Power & Associates 
1983 “Dealer Attitude Survey,” dealers, regardless of what 
franchise they held, were asked to select the most desirable 
domestic and import franchises to hold over the next five 
years. 

For the domestics, Oldsmobile was rated number-one, fol- 
lowed by Buick and a tie between Cadillac and Chevrolet for 
third place. Among imports, Honda was rated the most de- 
sirable franchise, followed by Mercedes-Benz and Toyota. @ 


Caldwell sees U.S. auto industry as competitive. The U.S. 
automotive industry is “well along the road to full worldwide 
competitiveness,” Ford Motor Co. Chairman Philip Caldwell 
said in a recent speech to the American Bar Association's 
Committee on Corporate Law Departments meeting in Dear- 
born, MI. 

Caldwell said that the industry “has weathered a devastating 
economic storm, and it has come out stronger for having done 
so.” 

He explained that the industry is changing, in order to adapt 
to new world realities. 

“Fundamental changes are taking place...in relationships 
between manufacturers and suppliers, between management 
and employees and between dealers and customers,” 
Caldwell said. 

He characterized the domestic automobile industry as 
brave, bold and innovative and said it is not investing billions 
to be among the “has beens.” s 


New vehicle prep center for Mercedes-Benz. Mercedes- 
Benz of North America has opened its largest vehicle prepara- 
tion center in the Baltimore suburb of Belcamp, MD. Serving 
144 dealers in the Mid-Atlantic and New England states, the 
center will process approximately one-third of the Mercedes 
passenger cars sold in this country. 2 


Auction directory available. In last month’s feature about 
auto auctions, “Going Once, Going Twice,” Automotive Exec- 
utive neglected to mention that a directory of U.S. and Cana- 
dian auctions is available from the NADA Used Car Guide Co. 
The directory includes the addresses, phone numbers and 
principal operators of the leading auctions. For your copy of 
the “1983 Auto Auction Directory,” send $5 to NADA Used Car 
Guide Co., 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3593. 


Convention hotline. Need information about NADA’s up- 
coming convention in Dallas? Call toll free 1-800-241-0336 for 
details about registration, accommodations, workshops and 
other convention activities. 0 
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State and Local Associations Well-Represented 
at NADA’s Washington Conference 


tate and local association pres- 
idents, vice presidents and 
executive vice presidents were 
among the more than 430 attendees at 
NADA’s Washington Conference, Sep- 
tember 13 and 14. Other participants in- 
cluded NADA directors, Dealer Election 
Action Committee (DEAC) trustees and 
American Truck Dealer (ATD) Division 
line representatives. 

Addressing the conference were Sen. 
Robert Dole (R-KS), House Majority 
Leader Jim Wright (D-TX), Secretary of 
the Treasury Donald T. Regan, H.R. 
1415 sponsor Rep. Gene Taylor (R-MO), 
Federal Reserve Vice Chairman Preston 
Martin and automotive securities 
analyst Peter Zaglio of Lehman Brothers 
Kuhn Loeb. 

During the conference, attendees dis- 
cussed problems and key issues, such 
as H.R. 1415 (anti-fleet subsidy bill), 
domestic content and odometer tam- 
pering legislation. Many state and local 
delegations took the opportunity to visit 
their congressional representatives to 
discuss these important issues with 
them. 

Among ATAM leaders in attendance 
were ATAM President Keith W. Howard, 
Automobile Dealers Association of 
North Dakota; Vice President/President 
Elect William F. Morie, Georgia Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association; and Im- 
mediate Past President Richard D. 
Meek, Connecticut Automotive Trades 
Association. 

ATAM directors attending included 
Thurm R. Brendlinger, Pittsburgh Auto- 
mobile Trade Association; Robert H. 
Newberry, Kentucky Automobile Deal- 
ers Association; Esther Dern, Columbus 
Automobile Dealers Association; Bill 
Barrow, Colorado Automobile Dealers 
Association; Charles Walton, New Jer- 
sey Automobile Dealers Association; B. 
Wade Isaacs, North Carolina Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association; and Gary 
Thomas, lowa Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation. a 


David Meyer 


ASAE Honors Association 
Executives 

Gene Fondren, executive vice president 
of the Texas Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation, has been named vice-chair- 
man of the American Society of Associa- 
tion Executives (ASAE) Board of Direc- 
tors. 

ASAE has also designated four auto 
association executives as Certified As- 
sociation Executives (CAE) for their ex- 
pertise in association management. 
David Long, executive vice president of 
the Greater New York Automobile Deal- 
ers Association; Gerry Murphy, presi- 
dent of the Automotive Trade Associa- 
tion National Capital Area; Gary 
Thomas, executive vice president of the 
lowa Automobile Dealers Association; 
and Walter Wainwright, executive vice 
president of the Houston Automobile 
Dealers Association received this honor 
after completion of the ASAE certified 
executive program. Fewer than 1,000 
people hold the CAE designation. « 


New York State Franchise 
Protection Bill Signed Into Law 

The New York State Automobile Dealers 
Association was very instrumental in 
the enactment of its state’s franchise 
protection law, which will go into effect 
January 1, 1984. The signing of the 
bill culminates an eight-year drive 


Washington Conference 
participants included 
‘OANeA@, ATAM President Keith W. 
1751 Howard and Vice 
President/President Elect 
William F. Morie. 


REGENCY 
BALLROOM 


spearheaded by the as- 
sociation to _ protect 
dealers in the state. @ 


Used Oil Program 

The Houston  Auto- 
mobile Dealers Associ- 
ation is involved in a 
used-oil donation and 
recovery program with 
the Muscular Dystrophy Association 
(MDA). According to HADA President 
Barton Gillman, the nearly 80 participat- 
ing Houston area new-car and truck 
dealerships have made the program a 
big success. About $4,000 per month is 
being donated to the MDA research and 
development program. Participating 
dealers donate used oil which is picked 
up periodically by a local refiner. HADA 
reports the program is one of the most 
successful in the nation. - 


Arkansas Association 

Receives Award 

The Arkansas Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation has received the Highway 
Users Federation Grand Award from the 
Dealer Safety and Mobility Council for 
its outstanding support of traffic safety 
for 1982. The award was presented to 
AADA Executive Vice President Dennis 
Jungmeyer at the Washington Confer- 
ence. The Arkansas Association won 
the Award for its promotion of NADA’s 
“If You’re Not Sober, Pull Over” cam- 
paign. CJ 


Auto Association News is a new department for Automo- 
tive Executive. Please send any items of interest to: Joan 
Rubin, assistant editor, Automotive Executive, 8400 
Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3593. 
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Personal Computers: 
State of the Art vs. State of the Mind 


ersonal computers in the home 
will be the most important con- 
sumer development of the 1980s, 
concludes a two-year, $500,000, 700- 
page study sponsored by 25 major cor- 
porations and conducted by Stanford 
Research Institute International. When 
the next decade begins, individual 
buyers—as distinguished from those in 
business or education—will buy 57 per- 
cent of the estimated 10 million systems 
a year, SRI found. 

Most Americans already live with a 
number of computers around them—in 
their home heating units, stereo compo- 
nents, clock alarms, microwave and 
toaster ovens, even automobiles. But 
some people just can't cope with this 


Fungi 


form of “artificial intelligence.” Com- 
puter firms realize this, and are tailoring 


their hardware and software accordingly. 


William McClintock, vice president of 
technology for Corpcom Services, 
teaches seminars on computer ad- 
vances. He shows students of all ages 
overlapping slides of a typewriter, tele- 
phone, small tape recorder and televis- 
ion set. “If you're not afraid of these de- 
vices, computers are not much more 
complicated; they're just put together 
and packaged a little neater.” 

To help clients overcome irrational 
fears, McClintock has them sit at a ter- 
minal and press a few buttons. “They're 
thrilled that something happens and the 
system doesn’t go down.” 


Eliminated 


Diesel Doctor™ inhibits growth of harmful bacteria and fungi 
in diesel fuel and aids in eliminating slime build-up in fuel system 


lines and filters. 


Available from Krex the makers of Graphite Super Lubricant 


KREX Inc., 89 Lincolnwood, Highland Park, Illinois 60035 
Tel. 800 323-9038 (in Illinois call 312 433-4450) 


NADA BOOTH 662 


Manufactured by 
U.S. Borax & Chemical Corporation 
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Many authors of computer software 
are helping humans overcome their 
computer fears by making programs 
that are “user friendly.” Operators still 
have to learn precise commands, but 
most can find answers to questions and 
problems if they locate the key marked 
“HELP.” 

Some programs are written to take 
users by the hand every step of the way. 
Others can be operated by typing ques- 
tions in plain English, such as, “How 
many tires are in inventory?” Some even 
talk to the operator by name: “OK, Bill, 
how far back should the records be 
searched?” 

The more help that people get from 
computers, the less they fear them. 
Some uses that may help diehard com- 
puter-phobes becomes friends with 
machines include home access to up- 
to-the-minute mews, weather and 
sports; local entertainment times; air- 
line, bus and train schedules; the Yel- 
low Pages; restaurant guides; financial 
data; display and classified advertising; 
local school lunch menus; soap opera 
synopses and card catalogues of the 
local library. 

Computers have become more and 
more chummy with their users. And 
sometime during this decade, some 
even say by 1985, computers are ex- 
pected to respond to voice commands, 
and then before the century is over, con- 
verse fully with humans. 

In the past century, people have 
feared radio waves, television screens, 
even the magnetic impulse of tele- 
phones, when they were new inven- 
tions. Today, it’s evident that personal 
computers are here to stay. Those who 
get involved fear the least and gain the 
most. More will benefit, however, for 
the state of the human mind is changing 
almost as fast as the state of the elec- 
tronics art. CJ 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for Au- 
tomotive Executive by Bil! Waters, Director of Marketing 
Services with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Reader 
comments and inquiries should be sent to: Money Sense, 
Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, 
VA 22102-3593. 


THERA GLARED 


Now there's one Super Single Source for Service Contract Rustproofing 
all of your major aftermarket programs... program 
THERMO-GUARD. Only THERMO-GUARD Sound Deadener 
provides the dealer principal with complete Paint Sealant 
control of all your profit centers...from an 
international company...with a full “no Anti-theft program 
hassle” warranty service to protect your 
dealership. Tire Sealant 

Deal with one company for the best, 
most profitable aftermarket profit center Vinyl Protector 
programs. Make it THERMO-GUARD 
... your Super Single Source. 


Fabric Protector 
Premium financing 


Professional Marketing 
Consultants 


It's about time someone 
gave you a helping hand. 


DHS CUARD” 


THERMO-GUARD, INC. ¢ International Headquarters: 
3800 Inverrary Bivd., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33319 
305/735-4700 in Florida 
Toll free (800) 327-5120. Telex: 701342 
In California: 23440 Hawthorne Blvd., 

Torrance, CA 90505. 213/373-9411. 

IN CANADA: 1080 Tri Star Drive +5 
Mississauga, Ontario, Canada, LST2H9 e (416) 677-7522 


(For more information circle #25) 
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CONVENTION! EXPOSITION 


The Proven Sou 


Stil © ¢ © & 


Pussyfooting 
‘: e. e Around? 


Get back on track and 


7 NWUW 


November 

2 to 4. SEMA/Auto Internacional 
Trade Shows, Las Vegas Convention 
Center, Las Vegas, NV 

2 to 5. Florida Automobile Dealers 


Association Convention, Contemporary 
Hotel, Lake Buena Vista, FL 

3 to 9. Utah Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation Convention, Kauai Surf, 
Kauai, HI 

5 to 13. South Florida Auto Show, 
Miami Beach Convention Center, Miami 
Beach, FL 

6 to 10. SAE Truck and Bus Meeting 
and Exposition, Stouffer's Inn on the 
Square, Cleveland, OH 

16 to 20. Seattle International Auto 
Show, Kingdome, Seattle, WA 

17 to 20. Hawaii Automobile Dealers 
Association Convention Sheraton Wai- 
koloa, Kona, HI 


With over 60 years expe- 
rience in auto financing, 
BarclaysAmerican knows how 
to make a deal work. And that 
means fewer turndowns and 
more sales for you. How do we 
do it? 

We have the skill—and 
the funding—to provide 
financing for a broad spectrum 
of your customers. Often, our 
superior collection control and 
consumer lending know-how 
give us the flexibility to finance 
good customers other lenders 
can't help. 


Over 300 Local Offices 


And that's not all. Since 
we can always keep in touch 


BarclaysAmerican/Financial is a subsidiary of BarclaysAmericanCorporation. 


18 to 20. San Antonio International 
Auto and Truck Show, San Antonio Con- 
vention Center, San Antonio, TX 

19 to 27. Indianapolis Auto Show 
and Sale, Indiana State Fairgrounds, In- 
dianapolis, IN 

27 to December 2. Recreation Vehi- 
cle Industry Association’s 21st Annual 
RV Show, Kentucky Exposition Center, 
Louisville, KY ® 


December 

3. Cleveland Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation Convention, Crawford Auto 
Aviation Museum, Cleveland, OH 

3 to 11. Central Florida Auto Show, 
Orange County Convention Center, Or- 
lando, FL ~ 


January 
11 to 12. Midwest Auto Dealers Ex- 


Financing for more 
of your deals. Faster. 


with your customers from over 
300 local offices in 30 states, 
we're not confined by trade 
area restrictions. Plus, our 
local managers really under- 
stand the importance of quick 
credit approvals. So when you 
call, they move. Just ask any of 
our dealers. 


(For more information circle #4) 


position, Indiana Convention Center, 
Indianapolis, IN 

24 to 26. Pacific Automotive Show, 
Anaheim Convention Center, Anaheim, 
CA ry 


February 

4 to7. 67th Annual NADA Convention 
and Exposition, Dallas Convention Cen- 
ter, Dallas, TX 

11 to 15. RVIA Annual Meeting, 
Posada Vallarta Hotel, Puerto Vallarta, 
Mexico 

11 to 19. 76th Annual Chicago Auto 
Show, McCormick Place, Chicago, IL 

25 to 27. Automotive Service Industry 
Association National Convention, Hyatt 
Regency, Chicago, IL 

28 to March 1. Big “I” International 
Automotive Aftermarket Show, McCor- 
mick Place, Chicago, IL C) 


Sales up 15 to 20% 


Our dependable retail and 
inventory financing—for new 
and used vehicles—has won 
some of our dealers sales 
increases of 15 to 20 percent. 

If you'd like to grow with 
us, call Stowe W. Wyant, 
Senior Vice President, toll-free 
at 800-222-2240. Or write, 
BarclaysAmerican/Financial 
201S. Tryon St., Charlotte, 
NC 28231 


An affiliate of “es mn aL 


©1983 BarclaysAmerican/ Financial 


Is IT REAL!!! 
or IS IT [E&%& 22? 


IT LOOKS KEAL 
ITS REAL SALEABLE 
ITS KEAL PROFITABLE 


IT MUST BE 2G 


ba, 
Buick Riviera Cadillac Seville 
Simulated Convertible Simulated Convertible 


IT IS 2% 


For quality aftermarket products 
that stimulate sales and increase profits: 


Bos products can increase the sales appeal 
of your inventory 


The industry leader of the restyling aftermarket 


E85 CLASSICS, INC. 


8909 McGaw Court 
Columbia, Maryand 21045 
Call for product information and the E&G Distributor nearest you 
800-638-7815 


(For more information circle #9) 


Domestic Content Bill Heads for House Floor 


n September 20, 1983, the full 

House Ways and Means Com- 

mittee, by a voice vote, report- 

ed unfavorably H.R. 1234, the Domestic 

Content bill. This vote followed the de- 

feat—by a 19 to 15 vote—of a motion of- 

fered by Rep. Byron L. Dorgan (D-ND) to 

report the bill to the full House with no 

recommendation. NADA strongly sup- 
ports the committee action. 

On September 15, the Subcommittee 
on Trade voted 10 to 3 to report H.R. 
1234 unfavorably to the full committee. 

The vote by the Ways and Means 
Committee does not in any way prevent 
H.R. 1234 from coming to a vote in the 
House. Rather, the vote represents an 
expression by the committee that the 
bill should be defeated on the House 
floor. 

The Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee had principal jurisdiction over the 
bill, and previously voted 25 to 17 to re- 
port their version of H.R. 1234 to the full 
House. 

A vote by the House on H.R. 1234, as 
reported by the Energy and Commerce 
Committee, is expected before the end 
of the first session of Congress. = 


Motor Vehicle Safety 

S. 1108, the Automotive Safety Act of 
1983, sponsored by Sen. John C. Dan- 
forth (R-MO), is designed to amend 
existing law to require additional high- 
way and motor vehicle safety regula- 
tions and enforcement. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science and Transportation and sub- 
sequently referred to the Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation. 

NADA is concerned with several pro- 
visions included in Title I of the bill. The 
provision of greatest concern, however, 
is that which required the installation of 
airbags in all passenger vehicles man- 
ufactured on or after September 1, 1985. 
On September 20, 1983, the full commit- 
tee held markup on the legislation. The 
airbag provision was amended to state 


David Meyer 
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that any manufacturer which produces 
a total of more than 1.2 million passen- 
ger cars worldwide and sells a total of 
more than 200,000 cars in the U.S. must 
offer airbags for sale on one car line be- 
ginning September 1, 1985. The airbags 
must be offered at a “reasonable price” 
and must be advertised to the general 
public. The airbags must be offered at 
least on the car line that produced the 
largest retail sales in the preceding 
model year. Sen. Wendell Ford (D-KY) 
sponsored the amendment. 

Other provisions of the bill include: 

@ Bumper standards. Requires five 
mile-per-hour bumpers by September 1, 
1984 from the current 2.5 mile-per-hour 
regulation. 

@ Side impact protection. Requires 
the Secretary of Transportation to devel- 
op performance standards for side im- 
pact under crash tests and make it ap- 
plicable to light trucks and vans, as well 
as passenger vehicles. 

@ Child safety passenger seats. Al- 
lows grants to be given to states comply- 


ing with provisions for child safety 
seats. 

@ Antilacerative windshields. Re- 
quires manufacturer to install such 
windshields in passenger vehicles pro- 
duced on or after September 1, 1984. 

@ High-mounted rear stoplamps. Re- 
quires installation of high-mounted rear 
stoplamps in passenger vehicles man- 
ufactured on or after September 1, 1984. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) has undertak- 
en a study on airbags. A final rule will be 
issued no later than October 15, 1984. In 
regard to the other provisions of the bill, 
NHTSA is either researching the issue or 
engaging in the rulemaking process. (1) 


This column is prepared for Automotive Executive by the 
Legislative Division of the National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation. All comments or questions pertaining to this col- 
umn should be mailed to: On the Hill, Automotive Execu- 
tive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3593. 
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Dealer/Factory 


Disputes: 
WHO'S ON FIRST? 


by Gary James 


George Brett shot out of the dugout like 
a cannonball. He had just blasted a 2- 
run homer with two out in the top of the 
ninth to put the Royals ahead 5-4, and 
now the umps were saying his hit was 
no good because there was too much 
pine tar on his bat handle. Brett was de- 
clared out to end the game; the Yankees 
the winners. The Royals filed an im- 
mediate protest. 

Several days later, American League 
President Lee MacPhail ruled the home 
run good and ordered the rest of the 
game be played. “The umpires’ interpre- 
tation, while defensible, is not in accord 
with the intent or the spirit of the rules,” 
MacPhail said. “Games should be won 
and lost on the playing field—not 
through technicalities of the rules.” The 
suspended game was later completed. 
Kansas City won 5 to 4. 


utomobile dealers face similar 
disputes from time to time with 
manufacturers. While factory 
sales and service agreements painstak- 
ingly detail how business is to be con- 


ducted, sometimes an individual deal- 
er's situation falls between the lines. 
Warranty audits, incentive chargebacks, 
decisions to terminate, labor rate-set- 
ting—all require judgments by the man- 
ufacturer that may seem unfair to the 
dealer. 

Manufacturers usually rely on district 
and regional representatives to handle 
such disputes in the field. Dealers who 
think a decision is unfair are left with lit- 
tle recourse, other than letters and 
phone calls to the home office. After 
that, the dealer either accepts the deci- 
sion or takes the company to court. 

Ford, General Motors and Nissan, 
however, provide dealers with formal 
review mechanisms. Their internal dis- 
pute-resolution programs—the Ford 
Dealer Policy Board, the GM Umpire 
Plan and Nissan’s Policy Review 
Board—provide an alternative to costly 
and time-consuming litigation. For the 
most part, the programs have a solid 
record in finding solutions to complex 
issues and protecting harmonious rela- 
tions. 

Ford, GM and Nissan still expect their 
dealers to try and solve any problems at 
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the district and regional level. But if they 
can't, dealers are offered an “adminis- 
trative review” of the decision by senior 
executives. Then, if that fails, dealers 
have an opportunity to explain their 
side of the story to an impartial dispute- 
resolution tribunal. 

At a hearing, the dispute is reviewed 
one more time in depth. The panel, or in 
GM's case, the “umpire,” then rules on 
the validity of the original decision. It is 
either upheld or overturned. In most 
cases, the dealer can still pursue legal 
action if dissatisfied. 

The scope of the programs varies 
greatly. Ford says its Policy Board will 
address any complaint regarding a 
sales and service decision. GM's Um- 
pire Plan won't handle new dealer 
points or certain types of terminations, 
while Nissan deals only with those is- 
sues. Ford and Nissan appoint a board 
within the company to hear cases; GM 
uses an outside arbitrator. 

Dealer reaction is also mixed. Some 
have nothing but good things to say 
about the way they were treated, while 
others complain about lack of objectiv- 
ity. All the dealers Automotive Execu- 
tive talked with agree, however, that 
there is satisfaction in having their prob- 
lems reviewed at the top, even if the out- 
come wasn't what they desired. 


Ford Dealer Policy Board 

Ford’s Dealer Policy Board, established 
in 1956, employs three attorneys—Bob 
Scott, Stewart Weiner and Bob Cope- 
land—who devote full-time to hearing 
and researching dealer disputes. Scott, 
chairman of the policy board, served as 
associate general counsel responsible 
for all Ford litigation. Weiner, secretary, 
worked in Ford’s office of general coun- 
sel handling other arbitration matters, 
and Copeland at one time managed 
Ford’s New York Office for Dealer De- 
velopment. None has ties to any Ford 
sales division. 

“This is our job—it’s all we do,” Scott 
says. “And that’s a real advantage. The 
longer we serve, the more familiar we 
get with the issues. It’s like being a 
priest in a confessional: we've heard 
that one before.” 

According to Scott, the board will 
consider any idea, suggestion, com- 
plaint or question presented by a deal- 
er. “We want dealers to work through us 
when they can’t get a problem resolved 
by the district or regional sales man- 
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Preserving 
Dealer- 
Factory 

Relations 


‘Pp review programs provide 
an important dealer service,” says 
Robert Daly, executive director of 
NADA’s Industry Relations Group. 
“They help resolve serious disputes 
without litigation. That saves dealers 
time, money and aggravation. And 
these programs go a long way to- 
ward preserving strong factory-deal- 
er relations.” 

Currently, only Ford, General 
Motors and Nissan offer formal, in- 
house policy review programs. 
Three other automakers—Saab, 
Toyota and Peugeot—have provi- 
sions in their sales and service 
agreements regarding dispute res- 
olution, but scope is limited. Saab 
offers to arbitrate any dealer dis- 
putes through the American Arbitra- 
tion Association (AAA), a third party. 
Toyota and Peugeot have similar ar- 
rangements with AAA, but only in the 
case of termination. 

“We'd like to see every automaker 
adopt a policy review program,” Daly 
says. “The great thing about them is 
that in most cases the decision is 
binding on the company, but not on 
the dealer. Dealers are free to pursue 
other remedies if they're not satis- 
fied. 

“Today’s marketplace is so com- 
plex that dealers need a vehicle for 
dispute resolution. Sometimes zone 
or regional personnel will make de- 
cisions that are unfair or unclear to 
the dealer. That's where a policy re- 
view program helps. Not only do 
such programs address individual 
complaints, they also give the fac- 
tory insight into problems that may 
face other dealers.” C 


—Gary James 


The panel reports only to Ford’s 
board of directors, through vice-chair- 
man Bill Ford. Scott says the panel has 
“full authority to resolve problems any 
way we see fit. Our job is to determine if 
a dealer has been treated fairly. While 
our decisions are influenced by the 
terms of the Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
Sales and Service Agreements, we're 
not bound by them. And we won't let the 
agreements serve as an excuse. That an- 
gers our coworkers sometimes, but we 
call them the way we see them.” 

The Ford Dealer Policy Board han- 
dles 120 to 150 cases per year. About 30 
are under consideration at any one 
time. They break down into three 
categories: (1) warranty audits; (2) 
sales incentive audits; and (3) market 
representation matters such as new 
points within 10 miles of an existing 
dealership. The board also serves as a 
first place of appeal for terminations 
and nonrenewals. Such an appeal is re- 
quired if a dealer wishes to pursue any 
other remedy available under the S&S 
agreement, such as arbitration. 

Acting only in matters of termination 
and settlement of accounts after termi- 
nation, Ford's separate Arbitration 
Panel supplements the dealer policy 
board. This panel has three members, 
each appointed to 3-year renewable 
terms. Ford's representative is Lee 
Whiteman, former sales manager and 
dealer relations manager of Lincoln- 
Mercury. Tom Coward of Tom Coward 
Ford, Oxnard, CA, is the dealer repre- 
sentative. The third member, Hodge 
O'Neil, is dean of Washington Univer- 
sity’s law school in St. Louis, and has 
served on the panel since 1972. 

When a dealer takes a case before the 
Arbitration Panel, he gives up his right 
to pursue other legal action. The panel's 
decisions are binding on Ford and the 
dealer. “The point should be stressed,” 
Scott says, “that even if the dealer 
doesn’t like the panel's verdict, the case 
is closed. He can't file an outside suit.” 

Dealer Policy Board decisions, on the 
other hand, are binding only on Ford. If 
the dealer remains dissatisfied, he can 
take his grievance elsewhere. In cases 
involving damages, Scott recommends 
that right from the start. “We are a court 
of equity, not a court of law for dam- 
ages. I’m not saying we never make 
monetary awards, but it’s not our pri- 
mary business.” 

Ford's hearings are informal. Board 
members meet separately with the deal- 


er and the zone or division officials. 
“We want the dealer to feel at ease and 
talk openly,” Scott says. “It’s a coats-off 
session.” If a dealer chooses, his legal 
counsel and other advisers can sit in as 
well. 

Hearings are generally held in De- 
troit. In certain cases, such as termina- 
tions and dealer-relocation disputes, 
board members travel out to the site to 
get a first-hand look. “Sometimes it’s 
hard to make a sound decision unless 
you've been to the location,” Scott says. 
The panel just reviewed one case in 
which an on-site visit resulted in a deci- 
sion to delay the placement of a new 
dealership. “We gave the four dealers in 
the area one year to improve their pene- 
tration. If they increase sales, the proj- 
ect dies; if they don't, the sales division 
puts in a new dealership.” 

The board recently traveled to 
Saginaw, MI, for a different sort of inves- 
tigation. George Davidson of All Ameri- 
can Ford had been trying for months to 
get his roof replaced by Ford's realty di- 
vision, which owns his facility. He 
noticed a serious leak 1'4 years ago, be- 
fore he moved in, and Ford had prom- 
ised to fix it. “But they dragged their 
feet,” Davidson says, “and offered only 
to patch up the damage. In my opinion, | 
needed a new roof, a $70,000 expense. 
When | insisted on that, Ford Realty said 
they'd only pay for half.” 

After Davidson filed a formal appeal, 
all three board members came to the 
dealership dressed in work clothes. 
“They climbed up on the roof to inspect 
the damage,” says Davidson. “Then we 
talked for several hours, and agreed re- 
pair alone would not be sufficient. 
Three weeks later, they called to tell me 
Ford would buy me a new roof. 

“I back the program 100 percent,” 
Davidson says. “I've had lots of experi- 
ences where I've had to go to the moun- 
tain to get myself heard, but this was the 
first time the mountain came to me.” 

Horace Noble of Horace Noble Lin- 
coln-Mercury Inc., Chicago, echoes 
Davidson's support. Noble has gone to 
the policy board twice, and won both 
times. His first case, in 1979, also in- 
volved Ford’s realty division. Noble's 
dealership had been damaged in a fire, 
and Ford agreed to restore the building. 
But the job Noble expected to take 90 
days actually took six months. Noble 
appealed to the policy board for com- 
pensation. 

“Not having my facility ready cost me 


“For the most part, 
the programs have a 
solid record in finding 
solutions to complex 
issues and protecting 
harmonious relations.” 


a lot of business,” he says. “I had to re- 
duce my inventory and delay other 
plans while | waited. We had a local 
contractor lined up to do the job, and 
Ford decided to send a guy from Detroit 
because he was cheaper. But he pus- 
syfooted around, and cost me money.” 
Noble asked the board for compensa- 
tion, and it granted his request. 

Noble went to the board a second 
time last year regarding a termination 
settlement. After he decided to end his 
minority interest in another dealership, 
Ford ran an audit and offered him some 
compensation for his share. Noble ar- 
gued the figure was not enough. 

Within eight days of the hearing, the 
board awarded him more money. “The 
board members agreed that the zone 
people didn't do a good job of keeping 
me informed of the dealership’s poor 
performance,” Noble says. “I worked at 


the dealership during its first three 
months, and we made money, but after I 
returned home, my partner, who was a 
new dealer, couldn’t keep us in the 
black. And nobody kept me posted.” 

With two victories in his pocket, 
Noble is obviously high on Ford’s pro- 
gram. “Both times, I was prepared to 
take the company to court. But I’m glad 
we were able to solve it at this level, be- 
cause it keeps the fight in the family. It 
also saved me time and money. | recom- 
mend the board to anyone who has a 
legitimate case.” 

Bob Reichert of Kenwood Lincoln- 
Mercury, Cincinnati, tells a different 
story. Reichert went before the board in 
1978 over a warranty audit. Ford wanted 
$22,000 in warranty chargebacks, and 
Reichert said the figure should be much 
less. 

“At the hearing, we had a free ex- 
change of ideas. The board asked good 
questions, and | left feeling I had madea 
strong argument for my case. But when | 
received the results, | couldn't have 
been more disappointed. Much of the 
language used to deny my request was 
the same as that of a letter | had received 
earlier. It was the ‘same old girl in a 
brand-new dress.’ It was as if the board 
had made up its mind beforehand.” 

Reichert filed a lawsuit, and ended up 
settling with Ford for a figure closer to 
what he had in mind. He says his 
biggest gripe about the policy board is 
its lack of dealer representation. “I serve 
as an alternate on a local consumer ap- 
peals board, and we have a mix of all in- 
terested parties. Here, it’s all factory. | 
don't believe it’s completely objective.” 


GM’s Umpire Plan 

General Motors created the Umpire Plan 
in 1956 in response to Senate hearings 
on auto marketing practices. Until that 
time, GM used an executive board to ar- 
bitrate disputes with dealers. “We 
switched to the third-party Umpire 
Plan,” says Bob Anderson of the sales 
and marketing staff,” to remove any 
dealer doubts about objectivity.” 

What, you may ask, is an umpire? An- 
derson, who serves as the umpire’s sec- 
retary, says he’s an “impartial judge who 
reviews the case to make sure every- 
thing’s in accordance with the dealer’s 
sales and service agreement.” In 27 
years, there have been three umpires: 
William Coleman, retired chief judge of 
the U.S. District Court of Maryland: 
Charles Whittaker, former U.S. Supreme 
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Forewarned Is Forearmed 


any negative emotions well up 

when a manufacturer speaks the 
words “warranty audit” to a new-car 
dealer. Fear, anger, frustration and 
confusion, to name just a few. 

Far worse is the dealer’s feeling 
when the audit team uncovers “seri- 
ous deviations” in the dealership’s 
systems and staff. Too often the deal- 
er is left stammering, “I really didn’t 
know what was happening in the 
back end.” 

If staff has not complied with fac- 
tory policy and procedure, it will be 
discovered in an audit. You can’t go 
back and right the wrongs without al- 
tering the claim documentation. 
This too will be discovered. 

The simplest steps are the best. 
Have someone put your warranty 
records in order early. Obviously, 
anything you cannot produce for the 
auditor is debitable. Check your pol- 
icy and procedures manual on claim 
documentation procedures. Re- 
move unnecessary paperwork from 
your files. The same goes for parts 
held. If you are entitled to scrap 
these parts, dump them before the 
auditor comes. Keep only what is re- 
quired. 

The best way to prepare is to al- 
ways be prepared! That’s not over- 
simplification. You and your staff 
should handle backup on warranty 
repairs, fully expecting each claim to 
be audited tomorrow. 

Lack of factory service representa- 
tive direction is a major reason for 
dealership non-compliance. Too 
many dealers rely on factory reps to 
keep dealership people and systems 
in line with factory policy. Unfortu- 
nately, far too many factory field 
people are not doing the job. 

Keep in mind that compliance re- 
sponsibility is yours. Though you 
may argue that the factory contrib- 
uted to your non-compliant condi- 
tion, your argument won’t reduce a 
debit. 


Take heart, our review of factory 
audits over the past several years in- 
dicates that the quality of work per- 
formed by most factory auditors is 
less than efficient. Many audits are 
defensible from the dealer's point- 
of-view. They do make mistakes! 

Many auditors rely on the “intimi- 
dation factor.” Auditors assume 
dealers will accept their findings. 
This attitude often results in ques- 
tionable chargebacks. Detailed re- 
view of an audit report by competent 
dealers can uncover such sloppy 
work and improve your negotiating 
position. 

Realizing the limits of an auditor 
can reduce intimidation. Don't lie 
down and play dead! If you honestly 
believe you're entitled to payment, 
state your case and push for pay- 
ment. If you’re wrong, admit it and 
outline future corrective action. 

In evaluating a debited claim, con- 
sider whether your dealership has 
committed a fraudulent act in mis- 
representing the facts of the repair. 
Most of you will find little, if any, 
fraud in your store. If a claim is deb- 
ited because of minor procedural 
error, argue for payment. While you 
probably will never take such dis- 
putes to court, consider how a judge 
would weigh the evidence. 

Facing audits reasonably usually 
creates a corresponding attitude in 
the auditor. Auditors do not want to 
be found sloppy or unreasonable in 
the performance of their jobs. 

Consider these two actual cases: 


DealerA 

After many years of good relations 
with the zone office, Dealer A under- 
went a warranty audit. The original 
debit was more than $25,000. 
Through careful examination and 
negotiation, first with the auditors 
and then the zone, the debit was re- 
duced to approximately $10,000. 
The dealer still maintains a good re- 


lationship with the zone office and 
may, in fact, enjoy more respect than 
ever. 


Dealer B 

In an exhaustive audit, Ford auditors 
compiled a limited debit report. 
Total chargeback was less than 
$1,000. However, now this dealer 
runs scared. His files are filled with 
unsubmitted claims. They are unpro- 
cessed, because the dealer doesn't 
want warranty expense to go “above 
average” and initiate another audit. 
Thousands of dollars are lost. 

While Dealer A lost much more 
money, he is far better off than Deal- 
er B. In effect, Dealer B has debited 
himself and lost factory respect. 

Warranty audits can be enlighten- 
ing. They can help you explore your 
service operation. Don’t let this 
learning experience be wasted by an 
auditor’s steamroller. Demand ex- 
planations of all debits by item. (© 

—Jim Muntz 


Jim Muntz is the publisher of Warranty 
Dollars & Sense newsletter. In addition, 
Muntz conducts workshops nationwide 
about warranty claims processing. 
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Court justice; and the current umpire, 
Anthony Augelli, retired senior judge of 
the U.S. District Court of New Jersey. 

According to Anderson, the umpire 
can modify or reverse a division deci- 
sion if he feels the dealer was treated 
unfairly. “He looks for a fair and just ap- 
plication of GM rules and procedures,” 
Anderson says. “The umpire doesn’t 
have the power, however, to modify GM 
policy to fit a particular case.” 

The umpire handles about six cases 
per year. Most involve money matters, 
such as labor rates and warranty 
chargebacks. In an odd twist, rather 
than explaining which types of disputes 
are covered, the Umpire Plan Proce- 
dures Manual describes five major is- 
sues not subject to review. Included are 
specific types of terminations (involv- 
ing insolvency, failure to be licensed or 
inability to stay open seven consecutive 
days), decisions relating to the estab- 
lishment of new or relocated dealer- 
ships, and intra-dealer complaints. 

A request for an umpire hearing oper- 
ates as a Stay of any action by a division 
until the dealer receives a final deci- 
sion. To apply, the dealer files all back- 
ground information with the umpire, in- 
cluding any correspondence with the 
division. The division then files its ver- 
sion of the dispute, and a hearing is 
called. 

The hearings, which usually take 
place at the umpire’s offices in Newark, 
NJ, are as informal as “good order per- 
mits,” Anderson says. “All parties ap- 
pear together, and present their argu- 
ments. We follow the same procedures 
as in a court of law. Briefs are filed anda 
stenographic record is made of all pro- 
ceedings. The umpire hears all sides of 
the story, then makes his decision.” The 
decision is binding on GM, but not on 
the dealer, who can take legal action. 

That’s what Eric Phillips, Phillips 
Pontiac, Corona, CA, is doing right now. 
He went to the umpire in July of 1982 
with a labor-rate dispute and lost. His 
next appeal is to the California Motor 
Vehicle Board. 

Phillips asked Pontiac to increase his 
warranty labor rate from $22 to $36 per 
hour. His dealership uses a “menu” 
pricing plan, where customers are 
charged by the job rather than by the 
hour, “and that’s what I figured my tech- 
nicians’ time is worth,” says Phillips. 
Pontiac denied his request, however, 
saying that the dealership must have 
some hourly basis for its charges. After 


“While the Ford 
Dealer Policy Board, 
GM Umpire Plan and 
Nissan Policy Review 
Board programs may 

not be perfect, they 


provide dealers a real 
service. They offer the 
chance to take a case 
to the top, without the 
expense of litigation.” 


a division hearing, Phillips sought out 
the umpire. 

“We don't use a labor rate manual, 
period,” Phillips says. “The flat rate sys- 
tem is archaic, limits flexibility, and is 
difficult for the customer. We price all 
our work on a piecework basis byshop- 
ping the competition and seeing what 
they charge. No one will pay me twice 
as much for a job somebody down the 
street does cheaper.” 

At the umpire hearing, Phillips pre- 
sented detailed studies showing how he 


had arrived at the $36-per-hour figure. 
Pontiac’s zone manager for service and 
other division reps then laid out their 
case. For eight hours, the parties de- 
bated, referencing Chilton and Pontiac 
rate manuals in search of an answer. 
The hearing ended, and Phillips flew 
back to his California dealership to wait 
for the verdict. After all briefs following 
the hearing were submitted, the umpire 
made his decision in January: request 
denied. 

The umpire upheld the division's ear- 
lier decision, saying that zone reps have 
the responsibility to determine reason- 
able labor rates. “They said $36 
wouldn't be competitive with other 
shops in the area, but | disagree,” says 
Phillips. “When you take the time to 
convert my charges to an hourly rate, 
I'm more than competitive. Rather than 
take the time to understand my system, 
the zone—and the umpire—turned me 
down.” 

Phillips says he thinks the Umpire 
Plan works on occasion, but that the 
umpire’s freedom is restricted. “Policy 
and procedure are his main interests,” 
he says. “And even if a policy is blatantly 
wrong, he can’t make an exception to it. 
As a result, the umpire rarely bucks a di- 
vision decision.” 

According to Phillips, the umpire’s 
grasp of industry issues is also ques- 
tionable. “This was a complex issue, 
and I'm not sure the umpire completely 
understood it. He may have a fine legal 
mind, but he’s never worked in the car 
business.” 

One side benefit of the Umpire Plan, 
Phillips says, is that it spurs zone offi- 
cials to resolve problems in the field. 
“Nobody wants a problem to reach a 
proportion where it has to go to the um- 
pire,” he says, “so they work more 
closely with you. The plan makes the di- 
vision more accountable.” 

A Cadillac dealer in the Midwest had 
a similar “disappointing” experience 
with the Umpire Plan last year. Cadillac, 
in its administrative review of a zone de- 
cision, denied the dealer's request to in- 
crease his warranty rate in keeping with 
his retail rate. The dealer then went to 
the umpire. 

“Cadillac claimed our retail rate was 
too high and wasn’t competitive,” the 
dealer says. “But we've been charging 
our retail customers that rate for years, 
and business is better than ever. If the 
rate were too high, they'd go some- 
where else.” 
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In its presentation, Cadillac argued 
that the dealer’s rate was “unreasona- 
ble” for his market. The dealer coun- 
tered that the rate had passed the “test 
of time” without any adverse effect on 
sales. “What's funny is that while my 
case was being heard, we won a GM ser- 
vice contest,” he says. “That should be 
proof enough that my rate is reason- 
able.” 

The umpire stated in his decision that 
the division has the ultimate power to 
determine what is a fair and reasonable 
rate for warranty compensation. He 
urged the two parties to negotiate a 
compromise. According to Jim Muntz, 
an industry consultant who wrote about 
the case in Warranty Dollars & Sense 
newsletter, this “flies in the face of the 
terms and conditions as set forth in 
GM's Policy and Procedures Manual. In 
the manual, it says the customer is the 
ultimate judge of whether a rate is 
reasonable. Rather than provide a de- 
finitive answer, the umpire dodged the 
issue.” 

“He ignored the evidence when he 
made his decision,” adds the dealer. “In 
my opinion, if you have a minor dispute, 
the Umpire Plan is a good way to resolve 
it. But it's not intended to be impartial 
on major questions.” 

Herb Galles, a Chevrolet dealer in Al- 
buquerque, NM, who lost a case before 
the umpire in 1976, disagrees. In an in- 
terview at that time with Automotive 
News, he explained, “The court is con- 
ducted in a very fair, equitable manner. 
It gives you the chance to appear before 
the top people of your division. (Even if 
you don’t) win, you're able to bring to 
the attention of top officials possible 
problems that arise in the field. And 
using it doesn’t preclude the use of 
other recourse.” 


Nissan Policy Review Board 
The newest dealer review program, Nis- 
san’s Policy Review Board, was formed 
in late 1979. It deals with three types of 
disputes: (1) terminations; (2) settle- 
ment of accounts under termination: 
and (3) placement of a new dealer with- 
in a 10-mile radius of an existing one. 

According to Ben Machinist, Nissan’s 
director of dealer relations, the board 
provides “a court of last resort” within 
the company when a dealer wants to be 
heard on any of these three issues. “This 
program enables dealers to discuss 
serious disputes in person with our top 
execs,” Machinist says. 

Nissan’s Policy Review Board con- 


sists of three vice presidents and two di- 
rectors. To avoid a conflict of interest, 
nobody in the sales department partici- 
pates. The five board members are 
Chairman Blaine Dorsett, vice president 
of service; Jerry Butts, vice president of 
parts; Hiroshi Koseki, vice president of 
marketing; Howard Malis, director-con- 
troller; and Richard Hoffman, director 
of vehicle engineering. Nissan’s Ma- 
chinist serves as executive secretary 
and as liaison between the protesting 
dealer and the Policy Review Board. 

Review board appeals must be filed 
within 15 days of the receipt of a deci- 
sion to terminate or add a new point. A 
hearing, usually at Nissan headquarters 
in Carson, CA, is held within 60 days. 
Until a decision, the board stays the ac- 
tion in dispute. 

Like GM’s programs, the hearings are 
fairly formal. Both parties present open- 
ing statements, examine and cross- 
examine witnesses and give closing 
statements. Any person having a direct 
interest in the case may attend, includ- 
ing legal counsel. Within 20 days of the 
close of the hearing, a decision is made 
by majority vote. The decision is bind- 
ing on Nissan, but not the dealer. 

Don Graves, NADA's Nissan Line 
Group representative, says the binding/ 
non-binding terms of the program are 
indicative of Nissan's desire to ensure 
good relations with its dealers. “The 
board is definitely a good thing for deal- 
ers. It strengthens what is already a 
good working relationship.” 

Graves was a member of Nissan’s na- 
tional dealer advisory board at the time 
of the review board’s inception. The 
dealer advisory board worked together 
with NADA to incorporate the policy re- 
view board into Nissan’s new franchise 
agreement. “We had Nissan's complete 
cooperation,” Graves says. “They saw a 
need for this type of program, too.” 

The scope of Nissan’s program is 
more narrowly defined than GM’s or 
Ford’s, but Graves says that’s not neces- 
sarily a disadvantage. “Each of the 
board members is either a VP or direc- 
tor. I'd rather have them concentrate on 
the big issues than dilute their energies 
handling problems of a smaller scale. If 
that were the case, you'd need a fulltime 
board. And these executives wouldn't 
have the time to participate.” 

Since the program’s inception, only 
five hearings have taken place, all deal- 
ing with new points. One other case, a 
termination question, is under review. 
Eight other cases, Machinist says, were 


resolved by mutual agreement between 
the company and the dealer prior to a 
hearing. 

“We try to solve any problems in the 
field if we can. In many cases, all the 
dealer needs is a clear explanation of 
our policies and rationale—how and 
why we reached that decision.” 


Conclusion 

While the Ford Dealer Policy Board, GM 
Umpire Plan and Nissan Policy Review 
Board programs may not be perfect, 
they provide dealers a real service. They 
offer the chance to take a case to the 
top, without the expense of litigation. 
And, in most cases, dealers still can 
pursue legal action if they’re not satis- 
fied. Such plans establish rules of con- 
duct for field personnel that compel 
them to consider dealers’ interests 
when making decisions. C) 


Sometimes, of course, just when you 
think an issue has finally been settled, 
something—or somebody—comes along 
and opens up the wound again. Before 
Yankee pitcher George Frazier threw the 
first pitch to Hal McRae in the comple- 
tion of the suspended game, manager 
Billy Martin was on the field arguing that 
the new umpiring crew couldn't verify 
that George Brett and baserunner U.L. 
Washington had touched all the bases 
earlier. Umpire Dave Phillips im- 
mediately produced a notorized state- 
ment from the umpire who handled the 
July 24 portion of the game saying that 
the bases had indeed been touched. 
You can't always make everybody 
happy. 


Gary James is senior editor of Automotive Ex- 
ecutive magazine. 
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In January of this year we were introduced to Tricom’s 
Tri-Freedom I dispatching system. In a period of only six 
months with Tricom we have increased our service depart- 
ment gross profit by an additional 10 percent. We are look- 
ing forward to even greater increases when the installation 
of our Tri-Freedom II system is completed. 

The service provided by the entire staff of Tricom has been 
outstanding and we have found them to be no further 
away than the nearest telephone. 

Dana Martin, President, Martin Cadillac 
Los Angeles, California 


When you relocate and build a new dealership, as we did, 
everything doubles . . . personnel, overbead and, thank good- 
ness, business. You really find out the value of a computerized 
system, and you really can’t beat the Tri-Freedom as a service 
system. In addition, Tricom’s organization is first rate—their 
people are always there when you need them. 
Frank Clark, Vice President and General Manager 
Ozzie Davis Pontiac—Toyota 
Dublin, California 


GOOD SERVICE MAKES GOOD SENSE 


The Tricom system manages our time rapidly and effi- 
ciently and results in increased profits. Our customers 
know that this means promise times that are accurate and 
appointments that can be kept. Our operation has greatly 
improved and our control of shop loading, dispatching, 
hold for parts, appointments and all other areas of impor- 
tance is remarkable. We like the Tri-Freedom I so much that 
we have ordered the Tri-Freedom II and can hardly wait for 
it to arrive. 

Walter McRae, President, Duval Motor Company 
Jacksonville, 
Florida 


Tricom’s Tri-Freedom systems offer the continuous 
support and quality assurance you need to manage a 
profitable and efficient service department. 

Support and Training. Tricom’s installation specialists show 
you and your department how to make the most of your Tri- 
Freedom system and how to incorporate it in an overall service 
management approach. As specialists in the automotive field, 

we know what your shop needs to reach its full potential. 
Quality Assurance. Tricom’s Quality Assurance team is dedi- 
cated to providing continuous training, service and management 
consulting programs that are tailored to your specific, growing 
needs. Our toll free lines are open 24 hours a day to answer 
questions on the Tri-Freedom systems. 

Increased Profits. Tricom’s systems offer greater customer sat- 
isfaction and increased bottom line profits that will make your 
service center the number one profit center in your dealership. 
To arrange for your personal consultation, call: (800) 621-6977 
Outside California, (800) 621-9579 Inside California. 


3364 Arden Road, Hayward, California 94545 


(For more information circle #27) 
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TO BE 
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antasy is the stock-in-trade of au- 
tomotive “buff books.” And drug- 

store magazine racks are filled with 
hundreds of such magazines. Readers 
drool over articles on “project cars”— 
ordinary models customized “to the 
max” with an assortment of aftermarket 
add-ons. But fantasy can translate into 
real $s for some dealers. Imaginative 
auto and truck dealers discover new- 
found profit potential for similar project 
cars displayed in their own showrooms. 

Fred DiMaria, sales manager for 
Mohegan Lake Volkswagen Inc., in Lake 
Mohegan, NY, reports he has increased 
gross profit per vehicle some $400 
through the liberal use of stylish after- 
market accessories. The star of his fleet 
is a full-dress VW Scirocco featuring a 
Kamei “X1” package (side and rear 
skirts, front spoiler and grill) rear 
spoiler, custom wheels and high perfor- 
mance tires, sun roof deflector, added 
stress bars, special paint and striping 
and more. Summed up, it comes to al- 
most $4,000 worth of goodies. 

Do these cars sell? “You bet,” says Di- 
Maria, “and the dressed-up cars have 
sold a lot of aftermarket parts. People 
see the cars and want this and that 
added to their cars. But you have to mer- 
chandise it, you have to put the project 


car right in the showroom for everyone 
to see, and back it up with displays in 
the parts department.” 

Mohegan Lake VW gives this treat- 
ment to about 5 percent of its cars, but 
95 percent get some degree of dress-up. 
“We decorate our Rabbits with lights, 
stripes, mud flaps and things like that,” 
says DiMaria. “Makes it look real sharp 
but keeps the cost down.” This “sharp 
look” has become a trademark of Mohe- 
gan, which gets a lot of buyers from 
other local dealerships that don’t go the 
“dress-up” route. 

Fred DiMaria, son of Jack, the store’s 
owner, is typical of many dealership 
“spark plugs” behind the trend toward 
aftermarket customizing. “It’s where the 
gross profit is,” he says. “You can’t 
make any money selling stripped cars, 
and you have no room to discount. Why 
leave that money on the table?” 

Why, indeed, says Ralph Hansen, 
vice president of marketing and sales 
for Kamei Auto Extras Inc., North 
Haven, CT. “There are tremendous 
sales opportunities through the dealer 
distribution network for automotive 
aerodynamic accessories,” he says. 
“The number-one job is to educate the 
sales and parts managers that they can 
achieve the add-on sale and build it into 
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the cost of the vehicle versus letting the 
consumer drive away to purchase ac- 
cessory products elsewhere.” 

Kamei is only one of many manufac- 
turers and distributors of add-on ap- 
pearance accessories which have be- 
come increasingly popular with this 
year’s rebirth of performance cars. Air 
dams, spoilers, fender flares and air de- 
flectors also have gained credibility as 
more and more manufacturers add 
them as original equipment. Many of 
the aftermarket pieces are sold purely 
as appearance accessories, but Kamei’s 
wind tunnel and EPA-tested products 
boast real gains in handling and fuel 
economy, which makes them easier to 
sell. Its Xl package for the Scirocco will 
be included as a special OE package for 
California buyers. 

“What you see on the Scirocco we are 
also planning to do on the Celica, Mus- 
tang, RX-7, Escort and 318i,” Hansen 
adds. 

Electrodyne Inc., in Alexandria, VA, 
carries Kamei products along with a 
wide variety of appearance and perfor- 
mance accessories for import cars. 
Sales manager Jeffrey Harrison points 
out that performance-oriented buyers 
usually don’t stop with an air dam or 
spoiler, “they often go for far more— 
custom road wheels, steering wheels, 
lights and maybe a bra or car cover to 
protect their investment. 

“We look for the dealer who likes to 
dress up cars,” says Harrison. “We try to 
find the guy in the dealership who 
makes those decisions—the hard-work- 
ing, commission-oriented sales or parts 


30 manager who is motivated to make a lit- 


tle extra. It takes an aggressive sales 
force to do a good job—you have to sell 
it. You have to get the accessories on 
the car and get the car on the showroom 
floor.” 

Braman Porsche-Audi in Miami is a 
long-time advocate of dressed-up cars. 
General Manager Al Alberts says the 
store has done several “super duper” 
cars that moved quickly despite an al- 
most one-third increase in list price. 
The cars are popular with customers, 
who pick “a la carte” from the many ac- 
cessories on the project cars, and staff, 
which all benefit from the added gross 
profit that accessories build. 

In addition to building super cars 
about once a month, Alberts says many 
Cars get special paint and striping treat- 
ment, spoilers, custom wheels and 
tires, fog lights, sun roofs and body 
mouldings. All his cars get a $1,986 
“total protection package” that includes 
chemical protectants, side moulding, 
stripes and wheel locks. 

Irv Sanderson, owner of Boulevard 
Imports (Datsun, Saab) in Richmond, 
VA, warns, however, that you can get 
carried away with project cars. Sander- 
son is a Grand National racer and a 
long-time auto enthusiast who has re- 
lied heavily on customizing to move 
both cars and accessories, and whose 
own Car is a radically decked-out 280 
ZX. But when he recently decided to 
show Nissan what he could do with a 
“really tricked-up Sentra, | went too far,” 
he confesses. “It got too expensive and | 
had to eat the damn thing.” 

But that didn’t discourage Sanderson. 
He is in the process of doing a major ex- 


Customizing is big business at the Phil Long 
Ford Prep Center in Colorado Springs, CO, 
which turns out 6,500 cars, trucks and vans from 
its facility. Typical of the “Long” treatment 

is the Mustang (inset). 


The Kamei X1 Scirocco package includes a front 
grill, front spoiler, side and rear skirts, wind 
splits on the hood and nameplate. Using this 
package plus high performance tires, custom 
wheels, added stress bars, sunroof deflector, 
special paint and striping, Mohegan Lake NY 
Motors Inc. can boost gross profit by $4,000. 


pansion that will include a big parts dis- 
play area, complete with boutique, tire 
“tree” and lots of glass displays. Will he 
do another project car? “Oh yeah,” says 
Sanderson, “because I'm crazy.” 

Crazy like a fox, says Frank Bolton, 
president of Bolton Motors (Datsun) 
and Bolt-On Parts, Woodland, CA, 
which markets a variety of add-on ac- 
cessories primarily to import dealers. 
He points out that dealers can easily 
add $300 to $350 to the gross profit of 
the car with accessories. “The added 
benefit is that if somebody is going 
around with a note pad and all manner 
of prices and comparisons, you take 
your car right out of that element al- 
together because you are not compar- 
ing apples and apples anymore. Now all 
of a sudden, you have a pear to deal 
with.” 

Bolton, also a former racer, began 
putting project cars together in the late 
‘60s and early '70s when import dealers 
had “very little gross profit and this was 
one way to make money on them.” Orig- j 
inally these were mechanically mod- 
ified “speed machines,” but emission 
standards and warranty considerations 
have pretty well done away with engine J 
modifications. The market has now 
shifted from “ ‘go-fast’ to ‘look-like-go- 
fast stuff,’” Bolton explains. 

Although he still does project cars 
with $2,500 or more worth of acces- 
sories on them, Bolton's preferred ap- 
proach is to put a variety of add-ons ona 
cross section of each model line, in- 
cluding trucks. “The selection is there 
to see,” he says. “And we also have a 
‘candy counter’ display with everything 


Import dealers are not the only 
ones in the customizing game. 
Galles Chevrolet, Albuquerque, 
NM, is considering a national 
marketing plan for its very 
popular “Silver Bullet” Z-28 
Camaro package, which retails 
for $995. 
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from racing jackets to key fobs.” 

The sales, parts and service depart- 
ments aggressively sell accessories be- 
cause they all make money on them: the 
parts department sells them to sales; 
service installs them at its hourly rate; 
and sales enjoys a higher gross profit. 
Once a month, all three departments get 
together to coordinate orders and in- 
stallation of accessories. So, most cars 
get them as soon as they come in. 

“We don’t try to stuff accessories 
down the customer's throat,” says Bol- 
ton. “But, surprisingly, most people are 
not sold as much car as they can buy. So 
we simply try to find out how much 
more they will buy. And, indeed, they do 
buy more.” 

Perhaps because they were forced to 
look harder and earlier for additional 
profits, Bolton says that import dealers 
are much more aggressive in selling 
parts. Why more domestic dealers don’t 
get into the business is a puzzle to him. 
“It's stupid,” he says, echoing Fred Di- 
Maria. “They are leaving money on the 
table.” 

Not all domestic dealers. Jack Stanko, 
general manager for Rick Galles Chev- 
rolet in Albuquerque, NM, estimates 
that 4 to 5 percent of its more than $40 
million total sales this year will come 
from accessories. “The decked-out cars 
sell better,” says Stanko, who uses both 
factory and aftermarket options. “We 
order a lot of T-tops, a lot of good-look- 
ing colors and a lot of loaded cars. We 
look at it on the basis that it’s only $20 a 
month more to go for that car than one 
equipped with less.” 

Galles Chevrolet also sponsors race- 
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car driver Al Unser Jr. To let the world 
know about that, the company has de- 
signed two special Al Unser Jr. signa- 
ture edition Z-28’s—the Silver Bullet 
and the Black Knight. The cars feature a 
special targa band on the top, trick paint 
and striping, rear window louvers that 
match the paint, and tinted glass. The 
special editions get a $995 markup and 
“sell quicker than we can build them,” 
adds Stanko. The cars also help sell af- 
termarket parts “in bits and pieces” for 
other cars. Galles has an aftermarket 
catalog of Silver Bullet accessories, 
which includes racing jackets, hats, 
glass tumblers and various other trin- 
kets that are marketed nationally. 

Phil Long Ford, Isuzu in Colorado 
Springs, CO, hasn't gone national yet. 
But, when it comes to customizing pro- 
duction vehicles, the store is the domin- 
ant force in the Rocky Mountain region. 
Thanks to Prep Center manager Kurt 
Stecker, a car-crazy California trans- 
plant whose bent for “individualizing” 
cars and trucks runs true and deep, the 
Phil Long Prep Center has grown froma 
small service garage operation to a $1- 
million-a-year enterprise that turns out 
more than 6,500 units annually from its 
20,000-square-foot, 5-acre facility. 

A spin-off of its original van conver- 
sion business, the prep center now pro- 
vides custom packages for cars, trucks 
and 4x4s, as well as vans. Not only does 
Stecker “treat” about 35 percent of all 
Phil Long cars and trucks, but he also 
handles vehicles for the Ford zone anda 
wide variety of area dealers—both 
domestic and import. His custom pack- 
ages range from spoilers, special paint, 
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stripes and wheels to bras and custom 
interiors—all of which are personally 
designed by Stecker and his staff. 

“With the  performance-oriented 
buyer coming back into the domestic 
marketplace, we wanted to come up 
with accessory option packages that 
give that racy, European look to our 
car,” Stecker explains. “But really 
tricked out is something we never do. 
Our goal is not to remanufacture the 
car, but to highlight the original design 
at a price most customers can afford. 
We finesse the car just enough to make 
it more eye-appealing and more sella- 
ble. 

“For example, we use a lot of color- 
keyed wheels with beauty rims on a lot 
of our Escorts. It looks great, buyers 
love it, and it only costs them $90 in- 
stead of $400 to $500 for a set of custom 
wheels. We also have a low cost “ESS” 
package for base model Thunderbirds 
and Escorts that includes two-tone 
paint and stripes. Buyers go for that in- 
dividualized look because they know 
that when they park it at the shopping 
center there won't be one just like it 
right next to them. 

“That’s what we like to do,” says 
Stecker, “give the buyer the car he sees 
in the car magazines, but thinks he can 
never buy. In fact, this is the theme of 
the store—be different!” C) 


Ted Orme is contributing features writer for 
Automotive Executive magazine. 
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In California, the biggest car market in the 
country, were one of the biggest providers of 
automotive financial SerVICes. 

Now were going national. If you're outside 
of California, that means you have a major new 
source of money, whether it’s for inventories or 
for retail contracts —buy or lease. 

If you're in California, youll find out we're 

committed to this business like never before. 
As always, solid, dependable, and quick to react 
whether sales are thick or thin. Backed by the 
Security Pacific Corporation and its 37 billion 
dollars in assets. 

And because we have the most highly com- 
puterized operation in the business, we can give 
the fast, efficient service you need to close deals. 

Weld like to show you the advantages of 
working with a finance partner that’s running in 
overdrive. Call us at 1800-635-6600. SEF 

SECURITY PACIFIC CREDIT CORP.:BA 
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THE ONLY TOOL 
YOU NEED TO INSTALL 
AC CRUISE CONTROL 


eS! 


No pliers. No wrenches. Just your handy GM terminal and a deftly placed finger to light up “K-35” on the readout 
panel—and you've got these important AC benefits: 
* AC Cruise Control offers extra profit to the dealer... added value Next time you order GM cars, 
to the customer at resale time (according to current Blue Book, order AC Cruise Control, the profit option. 
Red Book and N.A.D.A. Used Car Guides), 
¢ With cars getting smaller, AC Cruise Control offers a comfort 
advantage prospects are looking for and appreciate, FACTORY-INSTALLED 
® AC Cruise Control can be set to Maintain lowey fuel-saving speeds. AC CRUISE CONTROL. 


© AC Cruise Control provides the added CONVenience of the THE GM QUALITY 
REE Seaeere : YOUR CUSTOMERS DESERVE. 
e AC Cruise Control is specifically ensinecred for the GM car or a 
light truck in which it is factory-installed. EIA wey gro Ba 


he folks at Children’s Medical 

Center had to be peeled off the 

ceiling when we told them the 
Charitable Foundation had made a Re- 
susci-Anne mannequin available,” says 
Kim Ross, executive vice president of 
the New Car Dealers Association of Met- 
ropolitan Dallas. “They were ecstatic. 
That same day, they were using the 
mannequin to train people how to per- 
form CPR (cardiopulmonary resuscita- 
tion).” 

Thanks to the support of the National 
Automobile Dealers Charitable Founda- 
tion (NADCF)—and the dealers who 
contribute to it—citizens in Dallas, 
Pittsburgh, Anaheim and 30 other 
locales are learning this invaluable, life- 
saving technique. Since its inception, 
the foundation has contributed more 
than 50 Resusci-Annes to various 
health-care organizations. These life- 
like, inflatable replicas of the human 
body are used to teach CPR to more 
than 100,000 people each year. 

Established in 1975, NADCF is a tax- 
exempt, non-profit group devoted to 
raising and distributing monies to 
selected health and educational facili- 
ties. This year, the Charitable Founda- 
tion has presented grants totaling more 
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than $10,000 in support of emergency 
medical care, economic education and 
the private sector of higher education. 
Since its inception, it has awarded more 
than $200,000. Frequent recipients in- 
clude the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, Independent College Funds 
of America, Citizens Scholarship Fund 
and Northwood Institute. 

“The foundation is committed to pro- 
grams that preserve and promote good 
health, private enterprise and freedom 
of mobility,” says NADA President Wil- 
liam Turnbull. “By combining our re- 
sources toward a collective purpose, 
we make far greater impact. It’s a tre- 
mendous way for dealers to repay their 
communities for all their support.” 

CPR training will receive a larger 
share of the foundation's funds in the 
coming years, Turnbull says, because it 
has immediate impact on dealers’ com- 
munities. “The ability of trained citizens 
to apply CPR has proven to be a lifesaver 
for thousands of heart attack victims,” 
he says. “Since the motor vehicle is so 
important to the delivery of emergency 
health care, there’s a natural connec- 
tion between dealers and CPR.” 

Resusci-Anne training mannequins 
don't come cheap. Prices range from 


\ Charitable Foundation: 
Breathing Life into 
‘ the Community 


$600 for a half-torso to $1,100 for acom- 
plete mannequin. The models last 
about two years. 

The value of a Resusci-Anne, says 
Rush Fielden, a spokesman for the 
American Heart Association, is it gives 
students a life-like object on which to 
practice. “The dummies are sensitive to 
the trainees’ motions,” he says. “You 
can tell it you're pressing too hard, too 
soft, or in the right rhythm. Students 
learn much quicker.” 

CPR training teaches a person what to 
do when someone has a heart attack or 
stops breathing during trauma. Applied 
correctly, the procedure starts the heart 
beating and forces air to the victim's 
lungs. This keeps oxygen flowing to the 
brain during those critical minutes be- 
fore a hospital's emergency team ar- 
rives on the scene. 

“Without oxygen, the brain suffo- 
cates, and death may occur,” says Fiel- 
den. “The sooner you get oxygen pump- 
ing, the better the chances that person 
will survive with minimal brain damage. 
Emergency medical personnel report 
that 20 to 30 percent of the heart attack 


Gary James is senior editor of Automotive Ex- 
ecutive magazine. 
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NADCF Board of Directors 


Robert Mallon, Chairman 
Mallon Motors Inc. 
Tacoma, WA 
Charles Whittey, Vice Chairman 
Corwin Churchill Motors Inc. 
Bismarck, ND 
Kenneth Kent, Treasurer 
Kenny Kent Chevrolet Co. Inc. 
Evansville, IN 
Marvin Hartwig, Secretary 
Marv Hartwig Inc. 
lowa City, IA 
George Lyles 
Lyles Chevrolet Co. 
High Point, NC 
William Turnbull 
R. F, Steiner & Co. 
Huntington, WV 
H. E. Derrick Jr. 
Lexington Motor Sales 
Lexington, VA 
Gregory Sutliff 
Sutliff Chevrolet Co. 
Harrisburg, PA 
William Symes 
Symes Cadillac Inc. 
Pasadena, CA 
Richard Meek 
Connecticut Automotive Trades 
Association Inc. 
West Hartford, CT 
Keith Howard 
Automobile Dealers Association 
of North Dakota 
Fargo, ND 
Keith Andresen 
Arizona Automobile Dealers 
Association 
Phoenix, AZ 
Charles Bott 
Bott Toyota 
Philadelphia, PA 
Bertrand Feiber 
Boutwell-Feiber Chevrolet-Buick 
Bogalusa, LA 
D. W. Rose 
Hilo Motors 
36 Hilo, HI 


victims waiting for an ambulance would 
be dead if someone didn’t perform CPR 
on them.” 

Within the past decade, the need for 
CPR training has received widespread 
attention. Seattle-area heart associa- 
tions led the way, training hospital staff, 
businesspeople, parents and children. 
Many other communities have followed 
suit, but there is much training yet to be 
done, Fielden says. Dealers can help 
through their support of the Charitable 
Foundation. 

“Remember: heart disease, attack 
and stroke kill almost as many Ameri- 
cans as all other causes of death com- 
bined,” Fielden says. “About 1.5 million 
Americans will have a heart attack this 
year. Of those, 550,000 will die. 

“But we estimate that tens of 
thousands have already been saved be- 
cause of CPR training. This isn’t ‘pie in 
the sky.’ It’s a way to save the lives of 
people you know and love.” 

The Pittsburgh Automobile Trade As- 
sociation knows that; it recently do- 
nated a _ Resusci-Anne mannequin 
through the Charitable Foundation to 
the Western Pennsylvania Heart Associ- 


ation. The group will use the manne- 
quin to train thousands of Allegheny 
County citizens, as well as dealers and 
their employees. “We're in the process 
of setting up classes right now,” says 
Thurm Brendlinger, executive director 
of the Pittsburgh Automobile Trade As- 
sociation. “Local dealers are really ex- 
cited. It’s especially important to have 
CPR-trained employees at the dealer- 
ship since there is always the risk of 
electrical shock from service equip- 
ment.” 

According to Brendlinger, the Charit- 
able Foundation has generated lots of 
favorable publicity for local dealers. 
“Almost every newspaper in the area 
carried a story,” he says. “And every 
time students practice on a Resusci- 
Anne, they see a bright arm patch that 
reads ‘NADA Charitable Foundation.’ A 
program like this gets the word out that 
dealers are active citizens who care 
about their neighbors. It strengthens 
dealers’ bonds with the community.” 

One of the main goals of the Charita- 
ble Foundation, says its chairman, Bob 
Mallon of Mallon Motors Inc., Tacoma, 
WA, is precisely that: to improve dealer 


Pictured below left to right—Jim Flannery, Western Pennsylvania Heart Association staff; John 
Haldeman, NADA director for Western Pennsylvania; T. W. Peters, chairman of the board of 
the Western Pennsylvania Heart Association; Thurm Brendlinger, executive director of the 
Pittsburgh Automobile Trade Association; and John Coxon, president of the Pittsburgh 
Automobile Trade Association. 


image. “This foundation is run by deal- 
ers for dealers,” he says. “It’s part of an 
ongoing effort by NADA to boost deal- 
ers’ image nationally. The National 
Football League, through its involve- 
ment with United Way, is a good exam- 
ple of what can be done. The Charitable 
Foundation offers a similar opportunity 
to dealers.” 

Resusci-Anne training mannequins 
are awarded through state and local 
dealer associations. On hand at the pre- 
sentation are the state’s NADA director, 
the state or local association president, 
and the automotive trade association 
executive vice president. They provide 
local media with press releases of the 
event, as well as photos. “The response 
is always outstanding,” Mallon says. 
“When the New Jersey dealers recently 
presented a Resusci-Anne to a local 
hospital, about 25 state newspapers ran 
stories about it. You can’t buy that kind 
of publicity.” 

CPR training isn’t the only place 
where dealers’ gifts to the foundation 
are paying off. The foundation is also 
working to protect the future of our free 
enterprise system and to provide for the 


education of future business leaders. 

Through grants to the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, for example, 
the Charitable Foundation helps keep 
Americans aware of the importance of 
free enterprise. The Joint Council has 
developed a variety of programs for 
educators that teaches them the ABCs 
of business and economics, and then 
shows how to pass that knowledge on 
to students. 

The Independent College Funds of 
American (ICFA) is another favorite re- 
cipient of foundation funds. Last year, 
the foundation donated $16,100 to 
ICFA, which represents 39 state and re- 
gional affiliates. ICFA channels contri- 
butions through these affiliates to more 
than 555 private colleges and univer- 
sities nationwide. In addition, the 
Charitable Foundation donates funds 
directly to Northwood Institute, a busi- 
ness-oriented college with campuses in 
Michigan, Indiana and Texas. North- 
wood trains many students for careers 
in the retail auto and truck industries. 

“These grants give much-needed sup- 
port to the private sector of education, 
where most of our business leaders of 


tomorrow will come from,” says Mallon. 
“By keeping the private sector strong, 
we create a spirit of competition in pub- 
lic schools, and improve education for 
everyone. We need citizens who are 
economically literate.” 

Determining how-Charitable Founda- 
tion monies are spent is the job of the 
foundation’s board of trustees. The trus- 
tees are elected each year by the NADA 
Board of Directors, who are selected by 
NADA members in each state. “And we 
work closely with state and local associ- 
ations to make sure the grants of the as- 
sociation are directed to the path of ser- 
vice most closely allied to our dealers,” 
Mallon says. “Our goal is to donate our 
monies where they will do the most 
good. If an individual donor asks that 
his contribution be used for a specific 
purpose, we try to accommodate that, 
too, if we can. 

“The more we get involved in public 
service, the more the public’s apprecia- 
tion of auto and truck dealers grows,” 
he adds. “Creating a stronger public 
image is no different than anything 
else—you have to make an investment 
in order to reap the benefits.” 0 


So Others Might Live 


" e need every dealer’s support 
if we're to be successful,” says 

Bob Mallon, chairman of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Charita- 
ble Foundation (NADCF). “Even a 
small donation means a lot when 
you add it to those of fellow dealers.” 

Mallon says NADCF is one of the 
best long-range investments dealers 
can make. “Through their support, 
dealers improve the image of the in- 
dustry for this generation and ones 
to come. It’s an ideal way to give 
something back in return for our 
own good fortune.” 

Leaving a bequest to the founda- 
tion enables a dealer's charity to be 
felt far into the lifetimes of succeed- 
ing generations. So does a gift in 
memory of a deceased friend, col- 
league or loved one. “What better ve- 


hicle is there for remembering a spe- 
cial person,” Mallon says, “than a gift 
in his or her name? That investment 
will continue to pay dividends when 
our lives are but a memory.” 

There are several donor categories, 
including honorary trustee—$50,000 
or more; benefactor—$25,000-$49,999 
associate—$10,000-24,999; patron— 
$5,000-$9,999; friend—$1,000-$4,999 
sustaining member—$100-$999; and 
builder of the industry—$1-$99. 

All grants, bequests and other per- 
sonal contributions are tax-free, Mal- 
lon says, because the foundation is a 
501 3(c) organization. Business con- 
tributions are also deductible up to 5 
percent. For further information, 
contact NADCF, 8400 Westpark 
Drive, McLean, VA 22102. O 
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They called their new in-house 
system “the most powerful concept ever 
presented’ 

It was powerful, all right. 

After dealers had three months to 
look it over, our computer sales tripled. 

We should have been satisfied. In- 
stead, we introduced a little something of 
our own. [he new ADP MICRO and 
MACRO systems. 

And sales tripled again. Three 
months later they nearly doubled. 

In our fiscal year just concluded, 
orders for ADP in-house computers have 
broken all records and every projection. 


ADP DEALER COMPUTER SALES FY 1983 


July-Sepr, 

1982 
Oct-Dec, 

1982 

Jan-Mar, 

1983 
April-June, 

1983 

fe) 200 400 600 800 1000 1200 
Percent Increase 
The switch to ADP is on. 


And it isn’t just dealers like Jim 
Williams Oldsmobile, Cadillac, GMC, 
Honda in McAlester, Oklahoma. 

Or larger outfits like W.1. Simonson 
Mercedes-Benz in Santa Monica, 
California. 

Or even the largest chains like the 
Curry Chevrolet group of Scarsdale, 
New York. 

It is the manufacturers as well. 
People who have the time and the 


money to look their options over very 
carefully have come to ADP to design 
their dealer communications systems. 
Companies like Nissan who came 
for DATANET: Mercedes-Benz for 
MB-NET, and International Harvester, 
not only for communications but for 


ADP INT RNET=a complete dealership 


computing yarn 


And, of course, Chevrolet and Buick 


who 
vebicl 


ust implemented nationwide 
e locators. 

Why are they coming to us? 

Let's put it this way. When you 
decide to go in-house, you don’t want a 
house full of problems. 

You want a system that works. 

That’s flexible. 

Profit making. 

A system you can grow with. 

You also want a system you can 
afford. Our Onsite computers are priced 
so low many of our own batch and 
on-line customers have decided to make 
the switch as well. 

Actually there's only one way to see 
what all the commotion is about. Ar 
range for a free, no obligation demonstra- 
tion. Just call toll free: (800) 547-8670. 
In Canada, call collect: (416) 752-6478. 
In Oregon: (503) 238-7272. In Europe, 
call: 010-132320. 

We think you'll agree. There’s only 
one leader worth following, 


The one who leads by example. 


BD i computing company,” 


The switchison. 


ADP Dealer Services Division, 920 E. Algonquin Road, Schaumburg, Illinois 60195; 1940 Eglinton Avenue E., Scarborough, Ontario MIL 2M2; Diergaardesingel 68-70, 3014 AE Rotterdam, The Neth 
© 1983 Avtomax [ 
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Data Processing, Inc 
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An Interview with 


Columnist James J. Kilpatrick, 
NADA Convention Speaker 


* 
Voice 
of 


(Conservative) 


‘d love to see dealers have a bang- 

up year,” says James J. Kilpatrick, 

the syndicated columnist. “And the 
way this recovery is going, they ought to 
have just that in '84.” 

Kilpatrick’s words always carry some 
weight. His column, “A Conservative 
View,” runs in more than 450 U.S. news- 
papers, making him one of the most 
widely read political commentators in 
the country. Kilpatrick contributes regu- 
larly to Nation’s Business, National Re- 
view and Human Events, and also ap- 
pears as a political analyst on the na- 
tionally syndicated TV show “Agronsky 
and Company.” Watchers of CBS-TV’s 
“60 Minutes” news-magazine remember 
Kilpatrick as the conservative spokes- 
man for the show’s “Point-Counter- 
point” debates, where he appeared until 
1979. 

At NADA’s annual convention in Dal- 
las, dealers will have an opportunity to 
hear for themselves the predictions, 
punditry and philosophizing of this col- 
orful scribe. Kilpatrick describes him- 
self as “10 miles to the right of Ivan the 
Terrible” in the eyes of some liberals, 
but “only a little south of John C. Cal- 
houn” by fellow conservatives. Sched- 
uled for February 7 at the closing ses- 


Gary James is senior editor of Automotive Ex- 
ecutive magazine. 


* 
America 


by Gary James 


sion, his speech promises to be a con- 
vention highlight. 

In a recent interview with Automotive 
Executive, Kilpatrick shared his views 
on a variety of subjects: the '84 elec- 
tions, the economy and aspects of the 
car industry. According to Kilpatrick, 
the current recovery should continue 
“pretty lively” at least through the mid- 
dle of 1984. “There’s lots of backed-up 
consumer spending out there,” he says. 
“The signs pointing to a lasting upturn 
are solid. But I think auto dealers—and 
the rest of the public—would be more 
optimistic about where the economy is 
going if federal deficits were going 
down.” 

Kilpatrick sees budget deficits as an 
ongoing problem. “I asked the presi- 
dent about it yesterday (September 8), 
and got no satisfactory answers. He’s 
standing firm in his opposition to tax in- 
creases and his demands for spending 
cuts, but this Congress isn’t going to go 
along with any more reductions in 
spending. The key people in his own 
party are opposed to further cuts. And 
where can he find more revenues?” 


A value-added tax, or some other na- 
tional sales tax, would help, Kilpatrick 
says. “I know they’re regarded as regres- 
sive, but they produce an awful lot of 
money. And what is needed right now is 
an awful lot of money. Increase reve- 
nues, and cut some of the waste that re- 
mains in entitlement programs for 
farms and individuals, and we’ll begin 
to get the budget on sound footing 
again.” 

Kilpatrick says the public’s percep- 
tion of the recovery will play a big role in 
determining who gets elected to Con- 
gress and the White House next 
November. If the perception is that infla- 
tion is under control, unemployment is 
going down, and homebuilding and 
auto sales are growing, President 
Reagan will be reelected, according to 
Kilpatrick. If the perception is that the 
economy is getting worse—as in the 
final months of President Carter's 
reelection bid—“almost any Democra- 
tic candidate could win,” he says. 

Will President Reagan run in ’84? 
“When I talked to him last, I tried to get 
him to give me an indication, but he 
wouldn't. He’s going to put off an an- 
nouncement as long as he can. We 
probably won't know for sure until the 
end of this year.” 

Kilpatrick says he thinks Sen. John 
Glenn of Ohio will emerge as the Demo- 


ty 


cratic presidential nominee, with South 
Carolina Sen. Ernest Hollings for vice 
president. “Sen. Mondale isn’t going to 
shake his ultra-liberal image. My guess 
is he’ll also be hurt by the AFL/CIO en- 
dorsement. Organized labor isn’t that 
popular in the country as a whole. 

“Glenn will get the nomination be- 
cause he’s closer to the mainstream of 
political thought. And it wouldn't sur- 
prise me to see Hollings on the ticket as 
a gesture to the old Democratic South. 
The Democrats can’t win in '84 without 
at least 100 electoral votes in the south- 
eastern states. Hollings would help 
there, and also attract the black vote, 
because he has a good record on civil 
rights.” 

Recent party reforms in the campaign 
process will enable the Democrats to 
select a more balanced ticket at next 
summer's convention, Kilpatrick says. 
“In '72, the party adopted quotas—so 
many delegates had to be women, so 
many young, so many minorities. The 
convention was placed in the hands of 
political amateurs, and the old party 
leaders—senators, congressmen and 
mayors—were excluded. I saw that as a 
grave mistake—not that the Democrats 
really care what / think. It led to 
McGovern in ’72 and Carter in '80—two 
of the most catastrophic defeats the 
Democrats ever suffered.” 

Now that the party professionals are 
back in the nominating process, Kilpat- 
rick says, delegates will be more repre- 
sentative of the electorate. And the cam- 
paign should also be more lively. “The 
last two times,” he says, “Carter had the 
whole thing wrapped up long before the 
convention. This time, many of the dele- 
gates will not have been chosen in the 
primaries. We may not know the candi- 
date until the votes are cast on the con- 
vention floor.” 

Kilpatrick hopes to join the candi- 
dates this spring on the campaign trail, 
but a recent heart attack and sub- 
sequent triple-bypass surgery have 
slowed him up, he says. “I’m feeling 
much stronger, but I’m going to have to 
take it easier,” he says. “I’m not sure 
how much I'll be able to cover.” 

The Senate races will be especially 
hot this election year, Kilpatrick says. 
Republicans will have a hard time keep- 
ing the Senate, since 18 of their 55 seats 
are up for reelection. “I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if we lose the Senate by one or 
two seats.” Kilpatrick says. “Tennessee 
has to be written off now that Howard 
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“There’s lots of 
backed-up consumer 
spending out there. 
The signs pointing 
to a lasting upturn 
are solid.” 
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Baker is stepping down. Texas, Iowa, 
North Carolina and New Hampshire will 
be tough races. We got a rather sad 
break in Washington state with the 
death of ‘Scoop’ Jackson. His death was 
a terrible loss. Dan Evans, a moderate 
Republican, took his seat, and it looks 
like he'll win a_ six-year term in 
November. That would improve the 
situation. 

“The balance in the Senate could 
come down to a 50-50 tie, with the vice 
president casting the vote to organize 
the committees. | assume Bush will still 
be in office.” 

Although Kilpatrick is known primar- 
ily as a political commentator, some of 
his most popular columns don’t touch 
on politics at all. Those columns carry 
the dateline, “Scrabble, Virginia,” a tiny 
town four miles from Kilpatrick’s home 
in Rappahannock County, where he 
lives with his wife, Marie, a Shetland 
collie named Happy, and several favor- 
ite birds. Beginning in 1971, Kilpatrick's 
column has included an annual birth- 
day letter to his oldest grandchild, 
Heather. Other “Scrabble” columns 
describe the pleasures and trials of gar- 
dening, animals, neighbors, tradition, 
life, death and birth. 

“I write only about a dozen of these 
columns a year, but they always draw 
the most mail,” Kilpatrick says. “There 
seems to be a sort of umbilical cord 
connecting people to the country, even 
if they've never lived there.” 

Kilpatrick says living in the country 
gives him a different perspective on 
events in Washington. “A certain herd 
instinct affects a good many of the jour- 
nalists who work there full-time. They 


tend to think there’s not much else 
beyond the Potomac River. Working 
and living 80 miles away puts me in 
touch with other people, and removes 
me from the social contacts that can 
cause so much trouble. | believe in 
keeping my news sources at arm’s 
length. 

“As long as the phones work,” he 
adds, “which is most of the time, I can 
reach my sources pretty easily. And | 
still drive into Washington several days 
each week to attend hearings and inter- 
views.” 

An ardent opponent of government 
regulation, Kilpatrick has been keeping 
his eye on domestic content legislation 
currently before Congress (H.R. 1234). 
“The solution to foreign competition 
isn’t to close off our markets, it’s to be- 
come more competitive,” he says. “This 
is a bad bill, and if it ever makes its way 
to President Reagan, he'll veto it. 

“I’m not unsympathetic to the argu- 
ments of the car industry, the steel in- 
dustry or textiles. They're competing 
with highly subsidized foreign busines- 
ses, and it isn’t fair. But there are steps 
they can take, such as reducing labor 
costs and improving quality, that would 
make them more competitive.” 

Back in 1979, Kilpatrick was a vocal 
opponent of the Chrysler bailout by the 
government. How does he feel now that 
the loans have been repaid? “I've eaten 
a lot of crow on this one,” he says, “be- 
cause | predicted they'd go under. But 
even though it worked, | still think it’s 
wrong for government to help private in- 
dustry this way. If you make mistakes in 
business, you should have to pay the 
consequences.” 

Kilpatrick would like to see govern- 
ment’s role in the marketplace reduced, 
and that includes most governmental 
regulation of industry. “President 
Reagan has done much, but he under- 
estimated the problems involved in rol- 
ling back regulations. It takes several 
years to get a regulation on the books— 
years of hearings, comments and more 
hearings. In order to get that regulation 
off the books, you have to go through 
the whole process again backwards. 

“Much of the groundwork has been 
laid now, though, and if Reagan is 
reelected | think we'll see even more 
progress.” 

If he is, James Kilpatrick, national 
chairman of his own political party, the 
“True Whigs,” will be rooting him on 
from the sidelines. 
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* Free Auto Butler 


%* Free Products for 


Some day every new car dealership will 
use an Auto Butler shine machine!!! 


_IS THIS YOUR DAY??? 


Which picture looks the most profitable? 


Important: The Auto Butler shine machine deliv- 
ers a perfectly polished vehicle (car, truck or van) 
with one operator in 10 minutes, allowing our sea- 
lant to be applied simultaneously. The function of 
this automated equipment allows dealers, who 
wish to build service department volume, a proven 
service followup system that will consistently keep 
your customers returning to the dealership. Auto 


Butler's lifetime of service program brings custom- 
ers back for free sealant renewals (using our 
equipment) and replaces 3rd party warranty prob- 
lems with service for your customers. Customized 
mail follow-ups are created for each dealership 
and mailed by Auto Butler to your customers. Our 
shine machine, and all products are furnished free 
by Auto Butler. 


If you want to make more money, give better service, show, sell & 
deliver sharper & better looking cars, call us today! 


THE AUTO BUTLER Service Builder System. 


A customized follow-up program that keeps customers’ cars shining, 
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This past September, in locations almost 
a continent apart, Automotive Executive 
talked with two key General Motors executives 
about the market of the ’8Os, manufacturer 
plans for ’84, and key dealer issues. 


illiam E. Hoglund is the general manager of Pon- 

tiac. In late September, he brought the company’s 

new mid-engined sports car, his own easygoing 

manner, and the first rainstorm in three months to the nation’s 
capital, Washington, DC. 

In a two-day show that included key legislators and govern- 
ment Officials, as well as mid-south dealers, Hog- 
lund demonstrated some basic changes in Pontiac strategy, 
manufacturing attitudes and product planning. Automotive 
Executive’s Ted Orme, accompanied by NADA's Pontiac Line 
Group Chairman, Dennis McNamara, interviewed him in the 
corner of a crowded hotel lobby, with the Fiero capturing press 
attention nearby. 


Automotive Executive: After all those years of seeing 
spy pictures, the Fiero is finally here. How did this car 
come about? 


Hoglund: We first identified the market back in September 
of '78, but Pontiac had been looking at two-seaters ever since 
1963. Bob Stempel was intrigued with the idea, and he got ap- 
proval to go ahead and build a prototype car. During Bob's ten- 
ure, they really pulled the program together, got a manufactur- 
ing plan and did the basic design work. 

About the time | got there in mid-1980—and my timing was 
magnificent, because the market went downhill and at the end 
of 1981 my corporation ended up at its worst position since the 
Great Depression—they cut investments and the program fell 
off the table. 

We continued engineering development but stopped the 
capital investments. 

Finally, in March or April of 82, we went ahead. We stopped 
production of the Grand Prix and Bonneville at the assembly 
plant where we're now building the Fiero. There was a flurry of 
elbows and other parts of the anatomy to get the facilities in 


(continued on next page) 


obert C. Stempel, GM vice president and general 

manager of Chevrolet, is viewed as a bright light in GM's 

future. Automotive Executive's George-Ann Rosenberg 

spent an hour with him in Las Vegas during a week-long Chev- 

rolet new product introduction to dealers, corporate staff and 
advertising agencies. 

As head of GM's largest division, Stempel is supervising sev- 
eral major activities in 1984, including: a potential joint man- 
ufacturing venture with Toyota, the largest product line in the 
industry, a massive recall, and legal action against the X-body 
cars by the U.S. Department of Transportation. 


Automotive Executive: Along with the rest of the 
domestic industry, Chevrolet dealers are doing quite 


well now. How does 1983 look overall and what sales do 
you see for 1984? 


Stempel: We’ve had some near-record profit months for our 
dealers. We're having a good profit year. I think the last half 
will be particularly good, after the three years we've just been 
through. Trucks are moving well—volume is picking up—and, 
on the car side, this is our best cleanup in years. The carry- 
over of passenger cars will be relatively small. We'll kick off 
1984 with a bang. We've announced additional shifts and 
schedules to increase passenger-car output. Through the 1984 
model year and the windup of this calendar year we're going to 
have a lot of smiling dealers. 


Automotive Executive: How do the larger cars figure 
into that increased output? 


Stempel: Large car sales have increased all through the year. 
And we'll have more large cars overall in 1984. But we're really 
bound on larger cars because of plant conversion to small 
front-wheel-drive cars. One indication of the strength of full- 


(continued on page 48) 
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Hoglund 


GM's Bill Hoglund braves a down- 
pour outside the U.S. Capitol. 
Below, a look at the 1984 Fiero 
he’s so proud of. 


gear. We gutted the plant and put in a completely new facility 
because the car is so different. 


Automotive Executive: How did you hone it down to 
two seats, a space frame and plastic bolt-on body? 


Hoglund: The two-seater sports car was Clearly the market 
we were after. Another key element was that the car had to be 
moderately priced. And it had to have the features of some of 
the more exotic cars, at a price that worked closer to the end of 
the line. 

The first decision we had to make was front-engine versus 
mid-engine. Driver space was a key element. That meant the 
power train had to go in the front or behind the seat to 
maximize the passenger compartment. We also wanted to 
maximize the ride and handling characteristics of the car. Get- 
ting power to the rear wheels is the best approach to pure 
sports Cars. 

I think perhaps the one thing that led us back to mid-engine 
was that you couldn't get the hood low enough to get good 
aerodynamics with the engine in front in that sized car. So, we 
settled on the mid-engine, rear-drive.. 

One other thing we wanted was maximum structural integ- 
rity—and while the car looks great, you really have to drive it to 
get the feel of it. The thing is tighter than a drum. It really is a 
neat automobile. 

One of our problems in manufacturing is we build a car ona 


frame, and then put on all the sheet metal and then paint it. 
After that, we assemble the components into it, put in the in- 
strument panel, engine, transmission, those kinds of things. 

It’s difficult to do the job right the first time when you're ex- 
posing all that sheet metal to mutilation, and there’s no room 
to get at the components. And so we came up with the space 
frame concept. 

The biggest technical problem we had then was how the 
heck to attach the panels. So we decided to put pads on the 
car—39 of them—so that after the body is machined, every car 
is exactly the same, just like an engine. (Editor’s note: The 
pads are alignment points on the “spaceframe,” which elimi- 
nate fit and finish problems caused by sheet metal distortion.) 
We knew we could get the fits and finishes we wanted. 

In the material development, we worked very closely with 
Fisher, and identified suppliers very early. The quality of the 
exterior panels has always been, frankly, the highest risk ele- 
ment in the whole program. 


Automotive Executive: Is anyone else doing this? 
Hoglund: No, there's no other production car built like this. 


Automotive Executive: Do you expect others to fol- 
low? 


Hoglund: I think that depends to a large extent on how well 
we do in manufacturing. It’s looking very good, but you know, 
shoot—we’ve been in production for a month, and a month 
doesn’t make a lifetime. But yeah, | think there is certainly in- 
terest in it and we're watching it closely. We haven't put any ad- 
ditional eggs in that basket, but we’re looking very closely at 
some other things. 


Automotive Executive: Let’s talk about the market. 
Given your 1984 product mix, is “performance” the new 
Pontiac image? 


Hoglund: Pontiac had such a clear image in the '60s, and 
then things really started going against us. First was a safety 
drive. And then gas prices. Those were two blockbusters. They 
really neutralized our image. 

In the ‘70s we were trying to be all things to all people. We 
knew we had an image problem. 

So we had an image conference in January 1981, and invited 
anybody concerned with product planning or marketing. And 
we agreed on several things. 

One was you've got to stand for something in the market of 
the '80s. The market is so fragmented; if you don’t have one 
basic theme, one particular reason to attract an individual to 
your place of business, you're going to have a tough time mar- 
keting a product like an automobile. 

The second point was that it would be impossible to create 
an image with limited resources. 

As we researched, we found out that in the customer's mind, 
Pontiac was about in the middle of the map. On the other 
hand, we also found a carryover from the ‘60s image. And so 
we decided to redefine our image for the '80s. We came up 


with a statement that Pontiac is a car company known for in- 
novative design and engineering that results in cars with out- 
standing performance and roadability. 

We took each car line and decided how we could detail 
each model to conform to this new image. 

The chief engineer got a bunch of young folks together and 
said, “Take an A-Car and tell me how you can make that car as 
good a road automobile as any car in the industry.” They came 
up with the STE. 

| think that when the STE got tremendous response from the 
car magazines, it told us that we had the resources and the 
capability to carry off the kind of products we needed. 

We have a philosophy. It’s simple. You can sell a young 
man’s car to an old man but you can’t sell an old man’s car toa 
young man. We looked at everybody who's going to buy a car 
in the next 10 years. The demographics indicate that buyers in 
the 25-to-44 year segment will have the greatest impact. They'll 
have over 50 percent of the purchasing power, and will buy 
well over 50 percent of the automobiles. Our marketing efforts 
are aimed at that age group. 


Automotive Executive: How are you encouraging 
dealers to change their approach in selling these per- 
formance cars to younger buyers? 


Hoglund: First, we got our own internal act together—the 
design staff, the engineering group, the public relations guys 
and the ad agency. We asked each of them what the image 
statement meant to their jobs for Pontiac. 

We knew we couldn't start working outside of Pontiac, MI, 
until we had our act together. Frankly, we didn’t go to dealers 
with a lot on image until about six or eight months later. 

Then, we had a meeting with the dealer organization, talked 
about image, showed them advertising executions, and laid 
out our ideas. Mainly we told them if we’re successful we're 
going to get a different kind of buyer, a more sophisticated 
buyer, in dealer showrooms. 

Let me hold there a minute. 

Pontiac relations with its dealer organization are potentially 
as exciting as anything we've done with the product back at the 
shop. It wasn’t always that way. Frankly, we did not always 
have a good relationship with our dealer organizations. In 
1982, as a matter of fact, there was a very adversarial line group 
meeting at the NADA convention. It was the culmination of 
about a year and a half of agony that I had with the dealer or- 
ganization after I got to be general manger. Clearly we were not 
going in the right direction. 

Our dealer council meetings two years prior to that were 
pretty rugged, too. 

Anyway, at the NADA meeting, the line group presented a 
survey about bringing the B-Car back and named strategies 
and a lot of other specifics. We looked for the best way to re- 
spond to the dealers on that survey because they had good 
constructive information. 

We decided the best approach was to sit around the table 
and put a TV camera on us. We talked about each key element. 
Later, we showed the tape to the entire Pontiac dealer body. 
There was a good response. 
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Hoglund 


Bill Hoglund poses with the Fiero. 
Center, the Fiero on a clear day. 


We built on that reaction and the whole attitude in the last 
two years has turned around completely. Our strategy has 
been to be responsive, to listen, to work with our dealers and 
earn their acceptance. 


Automotive Executive: Do you think you earned it? 


Hoglund: We've come a long, long way. If you talk to indi- 
vidual dealers, I'm sure there are still elements of our relation- 
ship which can be improved, but | really feel awfully good 
about our dealer relations. 


McNamara: I'll say this as a dealer. We have a feeling that 
our two Bills—Bill Lane (general sales manager) and Bill Hog- 
lund—listen to our problems. Some we know can't be fixed 
immediately. But we know they are aware of the problems and 
we feel that we're partners in this thing. Another thing, Bill, 20 
years ago general managers were insulated and isolated; they 
were not on the firing line the way you are now. 


Automotive Executive: Your employee handbook 
mentions “an environment of employee involvement 
and an atmosphere of trust and mutual respect and 
human dignity.” Now that’s almost poetic, but what does 
it really mean? 


Hoglund: Well, over the years in manufacturing we evolved 
into a relationship with our hourly people where we expected 
them to clock in, go to their line position, not make a mistake 
all day long, punch out after the shift, and go home. 

About 1971, we embarked on the GM quality of worklife pro- 
gram which had success in places like Terrytown, where you 
had a shop committee and a management team that seemed to 
gel in solving problems together. 

At Pontiac, there were some rather strong adversarial re- 
lationships, and Bob Stempel started working with the shop 
committee. He was the first general manager to sit down witha 
shop committee and listen. 

In 1982, we opened a new engine plant, and from the start 
we involved the hourly people not only in laying out the pro- 
cess, but also in the organization and shop pools. The whole 
shooting match. 

About the same time, Dr. Deming came in to brief us on his 
14 points of management. (W. Edwards Deming is noted for 
his application of statistical process control for a shop floor. 
His theories are in wide use in Japan.) 

Deming’s basic message is that management must create an 
environment that enables everyone to participate. Today, we 
have that in Pontiac. 

First, we gave the people in the assembly plants the choice 
of whether they wanted to go to the Fiero plant or the new Lake 
Orion plant. Today, each hourly worker in the Fiero plant is 
there by choice, and that is important to us. We've also made 
the shop committee part of the management structure. 

Then, almost like our image statement, we developed that 
operating philosophy you mentioned that’s in the employee 
handbook. The chairman of the shop committee wrote that 
“almost poetic” operating philosophy himself. He presented it 
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to his management group and they bought it. 

That set the tone. Then, the staff at the Fiero plant and the 
shop stewards visited Japanese auto plants. We were a bit reti- 
cent to take the union over there, and they were a bit reticent to 
go. My guess is that each of us learned an awful lot about how 
the management in Japan respects the hourly worker, and how 
the hourly worker also comes to the party. 

Then, our plant group came back and identified obstacles to 
a good team organization. They identified what you would 
think were insignificant things, but they turned out to be very 
important obstacles. 

One, for example, is that the guy in coveralls comes to work 
and his boss is wearing a shirt and tie. That tie immediately 
creates a tremendous gulf. So they took the ties off; nobody in 
the plant wears ties now. 

Then, all the big shooters had the parking places in the 
front, and the hourly guy had to park in the back of the lot. So 
he was mad before he ever walked through the door. Our an- 
swer was to eliminate executive parking spaces. 

Then, we looked at the executive lunchroom. There was a 
feeling among workers that we throw them in this cafeteria and 
the big shooters eat elsewhere. So we eliminated the executive 
dining room, and now everybody eats together. 

All these apparently insignificant things turned out to be 
very important. | suppose it’s just like living with someone who 
squeezes the tube of toothpaste in the middle instead of at the 
end. 


Automotive Executive: Did you get any flak from the 
top brass? 


Hoglund: Well, | am the top brass. I mean, | do have other 
guys in the corporation | have to worry about, but we had al- 
ready bought into the philosophy. Hell, I'll take the tie off. I 
agree with that. 

It’s so important that you get everybody headed in the same 
direction. 


Automotive Executive: Are you at the plant often? 


Hoglund: Not as often as I ought to be. But I don’t want to get 
over there too much because it’s important that Ernie Schaefer 
(plant manager) be seen as the guy running the plant. 


Automotive Executive: Well, what’s your payoff? 


Hoglund: Payoff? Let me give you an example. Monday 
morning we had the press conference at the plant with Jim 
McDonald (GM Corp. president). 

The format was that Jerry Lewis (shop committee chairman) 
introduced the thing and then Jim and | spoke. We stopped a 
line, and the whole first shift was standing around outside— 
roughly 1,000 to 1,200 plant employees. 

When I announced the price, there was a great round of 
applause from the hourly guys. | was amazed. I told the plant 
manager I figured the guys had their employee orders in and 
they thought they'd be getting a bargain. 

He said, “No, I'll tell you what it is. We have been talking so 


much about the need to improve quality, improve productivity, 
eliminate waste, do the job right the first time so we don’t have 
to repair the car. We tell them it’s important that this car have 
strong price position. And for it to have a good price position, 
we must have a good cost position. 

“If you guys had set a price that was uncompetitive, you 
would have lost your credibility with these people. When they 
heard the price, they figured you're really serious. They now 
know the things they're doing are supported by the guys who 
set the prices.” 

So, the bottom line is that we're producing the car with out- 
standing quality, at maximum efficiency. We're reducing ab- 
senteeism. We're getting a lot more ideas from the shop floor 
on cost savings. We've given the hourly guys authority and re- 
sponsibility for their own quality. 


Automotive Executive: What are your quality control 
and customer satisfaction programs? And how did Pon- 
tiac actually come out of '83? Do you project Pontiac 
third again in ’84? 


Hoglund: First, for quality, we've been trying to get back to 
the basics in terms of getting the dealer organization on our 
side, supporting us, working with us. 

From the product end, we’re trying to do a better job on our 
market focus. We've been going downhill in penetration for 
about 10 years; we've got to get to fifth place before we get to 
third. 

If we execute what I've laid out, we'll get to third place, but to 
have that as your only objective is not the right approach. 


Automotive Executive: What do you see for ’84-85? 


Hoglund: Our production schedules are up 35 percent (over 
last year) for the next four months. Our job is to get those cars 
out, with quality, to the dealer organization. If it works, then I'll 
talk to you about projections. 


Automotive Executive: Well, it’s understood that 
you've got 40,000 orders already for the Fiero. 


Hoglund: I've used anywhere from 30 to 35,000. 


McNamara: Okay, but is that going to put us in a shortage 
situation right away? Say that a dealer has 18, 19 orders. He's a 
little worried that he’s not going to be able to deliver them. 


Hoglund: We plan to work up to the point where we're pro- 
ducing 440 a day, or 85,000 to 100,000 a year. In the 1983 
model year, we didn’t have any 100,000-unit production lines, 
SO you're going to get capability of product flow in excess of 
anything we had in '83. 


Automotive Executive: You sure blow the stereotype 
for bean counters. Any more great new, brave new cars 
for the future? 


Hoglund: We'll execute '84, and then see you next year. L] 47 
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Bob Stempel is proud of 
Chevrolet's diverse line. 
Below, the 1984 Corvette. 
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size cars is that we have brought back the coupe in the Caprice 
line. That’s going to represent significant sales. Even the Im- 
pala series is seeing a resurgence. 


Automotive Executive: How are your CAFE numbers? 


Stempel: Bad, on the face of them. We'll be below the limit 
for 1983-84. However, we were so far above for the preceding 
years we'll have some credits and it will balance out. The end 
of 1984 will be critical. We're trying to work magic on the big 
car. There was a time when | didn’t think we could get over 20 
miles per gallon. We're getting that. Now, we're looking at 22 
and 23. We keep getting better tires, better brakes and slip- 
perier oils, and the cars continue to come along. 


Automotive Executive: One theory says the people re- 
turning to big cars now are people who bought small 
cars during the fuel crisis or those who held off buying. 
Do you see a growth in big-car sales? 


Stempel: I don’t agree. The big-car buyer is late '40s, mid- 
‘30s, typically, less affected by the downturn. Some are ap- 
proaching retirement. And the bulk of our customers have 
been repeat customers—upscale and up-market. At Chevrolet, 
we're moving maybe 20,000 to 25,000 big units, but not the vol- 
umes of six or seven years ago. We're convinced that small- 
size and medium-size cars have the best growth potential. In 
today’s reduced market, a few percentage points have trans- 
lated into 100,000 units or so, but it’s not a return to the heyday 
of the big car. 


Automotive Executive: What’s the status of customer 
loyalty for your products? 


Stempel: With Caprice, we enjoy great customer loyalty, but 
in our other series, we don't. We must earn brand loyalty there 
every day. The 25 to 40-year age group (singles, married, 
young family units) in particular, is not brand loyal. That’s not 
meant negatively. They are simply value-conscious shoppers. 
Older people have a tendency to feel safe with what they had 
before. 


Automotive Executive: Most dealers feel that interest 
rates have a direct impact on sales, and are worried 
about their rise. Do you have similar concerns? 


Stempel: Yes. We do. But in our view rates will moderate. 
Congress seems to be the last to come to grips with the prob- 
lem. 

Most people understand the purchase power of the dollar. 
There is a realization that low inflation is pretty good and now 
if we can get the deficit under control we can get the interest 
rates down. 


Automotive Executive: Is the deficit, then, the critical 
problem? 


Stempel: Deficits must have a boundary. They're not going 
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Bob Stempel and the car he 
calls “the best statement 
of Chevrolet value.” 
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to go away this year or next but the administration and the Con- 
gress need to demonstrate a plan. Right now most people are 
concerned where they will end. It’s obvious in the interna- 
tional markets. Germany, France and England are watching 
what we’re going to do with this deficit. They depend on our 
currency and our government. A large deficit burden for the 
next three or four years doesn’t bode well for the international 
monetary fund or for international currency stability. 


Automotive Executive: Manufacturer-sponsored in- 
centive programs have brought buyers into showrooms 
but they’ve been on again—off again. Will they con- 
tinue? 


Stempel: In case of Chevrolet, I won’t agree with that assess- 
ment. We've had continuous incentives now for almost a year. 
Not one month at Chevrolet goes by without incentives. 
Whether wholesale, floorplan, direct to the customer, interest 
rate support, rebate support, you name it! It’s been on every 
single month! We’ve moved and adjusted the programs be- 
cause our dealers continue to tell me, “Let us get back to sell- 
ing, to what we know best.” 

This recovery is fragile. It’s not roaring. So we're not about to 
shut everything off. Each month we'll reassess it. 


Automotive Executive: On the interest-rate promo- 
tions, do you sense those are more credible with con- 
sumers than rebates? 


Stempel: Rebates are viewed with suspicion. In our tests, in- 
terest-rate promotions do have a great deal more credibility to 
the consumer. It’s real money to them. 


Automotive Executive: How is Chevrolet improving 
dealer communications? 


Stempel: Right now, about 99 percent of my dealers are on 
our dealer communication system. We use our computer for 
messages and special alerts. We do our car ordering and our 
invoicing and warranty account on it, as well as parts/labor. 
We're tying in our technician line. In 1984, I expect all our deal- 
ers to be on stream—business activities, car ordering, mes- 
sages, and technical assistance. 


Automotive Executive: We’ve heard reports about 
Chevrolet improving its response to dealer warranty 
claims, particularly in turnaround time. Is that tied in? 


Stempel: Yes! We've found that in warranty claims—espe- 
cially when you are dealing with a number of dollars—turn- 
around is very important. Compared to previous years we've 
really reduced the time on warranty turnarounds. 


Automotive Executive: Your reputation is that of a 
“car man.” What excites you about-Chevrolet’s product 


line? 


Stempel: I’m excited about a number of cars we have. 
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If you group just our sports cars together, we have front- 
wheel drive, rear-wheel drive, L-4, V-6 and V-8 power. Every- 
thing from fuel-efficient sporty cars to world-class sports cars. 
Almost a franchise in themselves. Chevrolet probably has the 
fastest production car, the best cornering production car, best 
handling front-drive package and perhaps the highest output 
small-displacement engines. 


Automotive Executive: With 70 vehicles available, 
why does GM need to approach Toyota with a joint ven- 
ture? 


Stempel: First, because we know that cars below Cavalier 
are not profitable for GM. When you look at the joint venture 
car you're not going to say “Gee, that’s unique.” It’s just a car. 
It's very understandable, the wheels, the engine location, 
front-wheel drive. 

We expect to produce cars in Fremont by December 1984. 
We wanted the processing technology, assembly technology. 
The proposal calls for the same volume of cars that we once 
built in Fremont with one-half of the workforce. We hope to 
build a car in less standard hours. 


Automotive Executive: Apparently the product is 
aimed at entry-level buyers. Is it a permanent or stop- 
gap solution for Chevrolet? 


Stempel: The agreement goes for up to 12 years. Our next 
generation of small cars should be high-quality, profitable for 
GM, and most of all, a good price/value for our dealers so they 
can reach those entry-level buyers at a profit. 


Automotive Executive: Any comments on the status of 
the joint venture? 


Stempel: We're doing everything we should. We're comply- 
ing with the FTC requests. I think the FTC is also taking a busi- 
ness-like approach. Meanwhile, at Fremont, the presses are on 
order and the steel is going up. That might give you a hint that 
we have an idea of how it will come out. 


Automotive Executive: Corvette is a real success. 
Would you talk a little about the car? 


Stempel: Corvette is clearly the best statement of Chevrolet 
value. We priced it at about half of similar cars around the 
world. 

When we introduced the car, I said it was Number 1 and 
nothing is better. It is absolutely world-class. If we can do that 
at this price, it’s got to be perceived as a tremendous value. 


Automotive Executive: What about Corvette sales? 


Stempel: We've sold 14,000—they’re on order for some sig- 
nificant period of time. It's a market where a certain number of 
people want one as long as they are the first on the block to 
have it. I feel an obligation to make sure every one is really 
world-class. The output will stay low, only 120 a day. 


Automotive Executive: Will you be adding any deal- 
ers? 


Stempel: Our dealer body is the right size, 5,200 to 5,300. 
Very critical to us, however, are the open points, especially in 
major metro areas. In New York, Chicago, San Francisco, we 
have points that need to be filled. It will take a venture 
capitalist to make them successful. 


Automotive Executive: The Celebrity line is getting a 
station wagon and a Eurosport trim package this year. 
What is the potential for those models? Is this push a 
reaction to disappointing Celebrity sales? 


Stempel: Celebrity has been slow to catch on, but sales have 
increased. We think it will show a bigger sales gain in 1984 
than any other car. It’s an excellent value. 

And, this year—to round off the line—we’ve got an exciting 
eight-passenger station wagon, with the most people-carrying 
capacity of any front-wheel wagon on the market. 


Automotive Executive: Will the Eurosport package set 
the Celebrity apart from other A-cars? 


Stempel: I hope it will appeal to younger people. Eurosport 
has a continuous rub strip around the car, a high color accent 
stripe, and it is painted with bright colors, but it’s a quiet state- 
ment. We priced the Eurosport option at $225. 


Automotive Executive: Are you trying to lower your 


age demographics across the board, and particularly on 
Celebrity? 


Stempel: I'd like to capture Celebrity buyers coming both 
ways. I'll keep Caprice as long as humanly possible. When re- 
placement day finally comes, | see the Celebrity as the answer. 


Automotive Executive: What are your projections for 
the S-10? 


Stempel: The S-10 is going to be very good for us. On the 
pickup we're actually looking for more than a 20 percent gain. 
We expect about 230,000 pickups. We had projected the 
Blazer at about 56,000 this year. We are actually coming in at 
80,000 units. Our projections were 100,000 units for next year. 
But, I challenge the sales organizations. | think we could dou- 
ble sales of the S-10 Blazer. It’s a vehicle that a lot of people 
have instant attraction to. We are going to have competitors 
that are going to enhance that market like Jeep, and I’m urging 
the guys to go head-to-head. 

The sport/utility segment may become the next “in” thing. | 
have a hunch the more competitors, the more choices, the bet- 
ter the market. 


Automotive Executive: Does the average GM worker 
have a stake in productivity and quality? 


Stempel: GM workers have a big stake and this year they'll 
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Bob Stempel is at home with each 
car in the Chevrolet line, including 
the Corvette (above) and the 
Citation X-11 (below). 
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see it first-hand. Shortly after the first of the year the initial 
phase of our profit-sharing program goes into effect. While | 
cannot, by law, make any earnings projections, some outside 
analysts say that ifwe continue our current earnings rate, profit 
sharing could approach $600 per worker. They can see the 
things they do on the floor really pay dividends. 


Automotive Executive: How do you and your dealers 
combat the public’s perception of inferior quality when 
faced with the massive X-car recall and lawsuit? 


Stempel: First, let me say that the massive recall publicity is 
not going to go away this month or next month. It is there. It’s a 
political issue. The way | keep my sanity is that I line up all the 
complaints and all the sales. The number of complaints versus 
total owners is relatively small. Those who have a problem are 
going to get it fixed. My commitment in customer satisfaction 
is there. Those who enjoy the car are upset because the public- 
ity destroys used-car values. We’re going to lay out for our 
dealers our commitment to the car. Even today the car still has 
the biggest interior package of any car for its size. 


Automotive Executive: Is this where the name change 
fits into the plan? 


Stempel: Citation Il is not a product name change but a mar- 
keting change. We want that break. We point out all- the 
changes that have been made since its inception, and why it 
still represents a good buy. If you look at the price, its content, 
it's going to be a good value. We'll push it very hard. And then 
we are going to address the question of recalls. 

Speaking as a citizen, recalls are a good thing. If there is 
something really wrong with a population of automobiles, I'd 
like to know the country has a mechanism to correct those or 
take them off the road for my own safety. I’m concerned, 
though, about the credibility of NHTSA. If they get a reputation 
as an agency crying wolf, people will tune out. 


Automotive Executive: Do consumers tune out media 
reports about recalls, and become less aware of them 
than those in the industry might think? 


Stempel: People are aware of them. Our surveys show that 
brakes, engine and transmission, and steering are major con- 
cerns. But if everything is recalled for every minor problem, 
people tune out. 

Keep in mind that I have 1.2 million Citation owners, and 
every newspaper article jars them. They may have just gone to 
the dealer who told them the car had lost another $500, and 
they aren’t sure they have enough of a down payment to get 
into another car. 

Now that’s the impact. And it involves a lot of people. The 
publicity distorts what’s happening. In January, we had about 
a 25-percent awareness of campaign on the Citation. By May it 
had gone down to 12 percent. Now, with the recent publicity, 
it’s over 50 percent. 


Automotive Executive: How do you view current 


domestic-content legislative efforts? 


Stempel: Domestic content legislation is prompted by well- 
meaning people. But it’s a short-term fix. In the long run, it’s 
disastrous. With people out of work, domestic content has a 
good ring because you can get somebody back to work. The 
negative is that you artificially bring them back and in the end, 
they are out of work permanently. 

On the other hand, let’s consider the joint-venture car. 
Toyota was not interested in American vendors, but since they 
looked at Fremont and have been approached by U.S. vendors, 
they're finding out, for example, that Goodyear is worldwide. 
They are a good source of tires. Such-and-such a bolt maker 
is building bolts to world standards. We’re going to end up 
with a very high percentage of domestic content because it 
was earned. Packard Wiring Co. will provide a wiring harness 
for that car because their quality is equivalent to Japan and 
their price is less. Those things have staying power. 


Automotive Executive: There have been conflicting 
press reports regarding the voluntary import quotas set 
by the Japanese and whether they'll be extended. What 
do you think about import quotas in general? 


Stempel: Here again, if it’s a short-term fix, how long should 
it be continued? Fundamentally, those restraints are a distor- 
tion for the American customer. If we artificially bind some- 
thing, it’s in short supply. Then everybody puts on a profit 
pack. Have we done our customers any favors? No. And that 
basically is our approach with legislators. 

Manufacturing absolutely can’t let a billion dollars of profit 
mask the fact that there’s a need to become more productive, 
and get our costs down. If we don’t do that, we’re not going to 
be in the marketplace. 


Automotive Executive: Many analysts see the future 
competitive success of the domestic industry resting on 
cost reductions and worker concessions on work rules. 
Can you talk about Chevrolet’s plans in both areas? 


Stempel: Yes, but | won't give specifics. Let’s face it; after 30 
years of UAW and management negotiation in an adversary re- 
lationship, you cannot eradicate history. But there’s a recogni- 
tion that times are changing and we have to become competi- 
tive. If you look at my plant-by-plant agreements, you would 
see shop committees, union people, who have said, “We un- 
derstand that if we’re not competitive, we’re not going to be in 
business.” 


Automotive Executive: What’s your viewpoint on 
quality and its impact on customer satisfaction? 


Stempel: Quality is the most overworked word I’ve heard 
this year. It is a buzzword for everything—fit and finish, start 
and run, up and down. I'm telling my dealers that quality is a 
very important dimension at GM and Chevrolet, but it’s only 
one dimension of customer satisfaction. I'm committed to 
total customer satisfaction. 


Automotive Executive: Dealers tell us that Chevrolet’s 
fit and finish has improved, but that the next frontier 
should be improvements in engines and transmissions. 
What is being done there? 


Stempel: This year at Chevrolet one of our major engine 
changes—while there are literally hundreds—is a complete 
use of one-piece rear oil main bearing seals. It’s a different ap- 
proach to oil sealing problems, and I’m talking about valve 
covers and transmission pan covers. The objective is absolute 
dry engines, and we have no doubt that we’re going to reach 
that. We'll continue to improve in other areas too. 


Automotive Executive: In 1982, fewer than 40 percent 
of Chevrolet dealers were dualed with another GM line. 
Has that changed in 1983, and is there a trend we might 
expect to see? 


Stempel: As independent businessmen, more and more of 
my dealers want to dual with other franchises. It’s natural for 
an entrepreneur to feel that way. I believe they have at least two 
or three franchises, maybe four, already within a Chevrolet 
franchise. We have a full line of passenger cars; we have a full 
line of cargo carriers—station wagons, Suburbans, and the 
like; as well as a complete franchise of sporty cars, where no 
one can match us. Then there's the truck franchise. All under 
the Chevrolet badge. We have a number of strong single-brand 
Chevrolet dealers and they’re very profitable. | think that with 
the existing product and the product line we have coming, 
dealers will agree that their single franchise is probably their 
biggest benefit. 


Automotive Executive: Dealers have complained 
about the narrow price spread between Chevrolet, and 
B-O-P. Although that price spread has widened some- 
what, how far can you take it? 


Stempel: As far as possible, within the realm of common 
sense. Obviously, until we get our product costs down, we 
can’t move it very far. I think dealers will be delighted with our 
Celebrity wagon this year. Chevrolet dealers typically know 
how to merchandise a car at a good price/value relationship. 
Maybe the appeal of an Oldsmobile is that it has many things 
on it. On the other hand, you can have a very attractive car with 
somewhat less equipment, arranged differently, that repre- 
sents tremendous value. Our dealers are good at selling an at- 
tractive car at an affordable price. 


Automotive Executive: Chevrolet Division has tradi- 
tionally held the identity of the “starter-car division” for 
the new purchaser, who might afterward trade up to 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac. Will that still be 
Chevrolet’s identity at the end of the 1980s, and is there 
still validity to Alfred Sloan’s marketing principles? 


Stempel: It's Sloan according to Stempel. I want them to start 
with Chevrolet and stay with Chevrolet and to hell with Buick, 
Olds and Pontiac! 
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west Side Story 


ven before Zumbach Motors’ new 

showroom opened this May on 

the west side of Manhattan, van- 
dals broke six windows. To protect their 
investment, owners Werner Maeder Jr. 
and John Mender installed huge steel 
“curtains,” which they pull down over 
the storefront every night at closing 
time. Difficult as it may be, these deal- 
ers say they wouldn't want to be in busi- 
ness anywhere else. They love New 
York City. 

“The city keeps us pumped up,” 
Maeder says. “We deal with the craziest 
cross section of humanity you'll find 
anywhere. Every day there are new 
crises and challenges. If we moved to 
the suburbs, I would fall asleep.” 

Located at 54th and 12th near the 
Hudson River, Zumbach pays one of the 
highest rent bills of any dealership in 
the country—an average of $5 per 
Square foot. Business is thriving, 
though, and the owners renovated the 
dealership this year, adding 35,000 
square feet to the 55,000 already oc- 
cupied. On the first floor, in a sunlit 
showroom filled with green plants, 
Zumbach sells Saabs, Renaults and 
Alfas; on the second, ina loft connected 
to the street by a new $100,000 ramp, 
the dealership services them. 

New cars are a fairly recent addition, 


since Zumbach has been in the busi- 
ness of selling transportation for only 10 
years. The Zumbach name is far from a 
newcomer on the New York scene, how- 
ever: the company’s reputation for qual- 
ity service stretches back to the turn of 
the century. So strong is Zumbach’s 
commitment to service, in fact, that only 
three years ago did Maeder and Mender 
finally put down their wrenches to work 
full-time in the office. 


A Taste for the Exotic 

Zumbach Motors was founded in 1904 
by two Swiss mechanics, Charles Zum- 
bach and Jacques Shearly. Zumbach 
had been a mechanic for one of the 
Mors racing cars that ran in the ill-fated 
Paris to Madrid race of 1903. So many 
cars crashed during that dash over the 
Pyrenees that city-to-city racing never 
was popular again. 

The pair started their business as a 
machine shop. In 1925, Werner Maeder 
Sr., another Swiss emigrant, joined the 
firm as a mechanic. An ace with a 
wrench, Maeder soon made the name 
Zumbach synonymous with service. 
Zumbach became the place to bring 
exotic cars and imports for service. 

“We specialized in Alfas and Mer- 
cedes,” Maeder’s son recalls. “If we 
couldn't locate a part, we made it from 


scratch. Frame-up restorations, engine 
rebuilds, custom redesigns—you name 
it, we did it.” 

In an era of Bentleys and Bugattis, 
Zumbach catered to the stars. An in- 
voice from 1935 lists some of the cars 
for which service was performed: Isotta 
Fraschini, Austro Daimler, Hispano 
Suiza, Rolls Royce, MG Midget, Vaux- 
hall and Lancia. Among its customers 
were Spencer Tracy, Gary Cooper, Mary 
Martin, Cary Grant and Guy Lombardo. 

Lombardo, in fact, bought a speed- 
boat whose engine was built by Maeder. 
Christened the Tempo VI, the 24-foot 
craft had a 725-cubic-inch engine. It 
won the Gold Cup in 1939 and ‘41. 
Werner Maeder Sr. was known for tying 
a rope from the hull to himself and walk- 
ing up and down the front of the boat so 
he could tune it while it sped down the 
Hudson River. 

“Dad always had a screwdriver in his 
hand and a rag in his pocket. He was a 
great mechanic, and did all his tuning 
by ear. There wasn’t a carburetor or en- 
gine around he couldn't fix better than 
anybody else.” 

Maeder's repute earned him some 
odd assignments. In 1941, he was part 
of a design team hired to come up with 
an alternative to the Sherman tank. The 
team dropped an airplane engine and 
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two automatic transmissions into a low- 
silhouette shell, then added hydraulic 
struts to the suspension. With its eight 
oversized, independently sprung 
wheels, the tank could do more than 40 
mph cross country—quite an improve- 
ment over the standard Sherman. To 
test the design, Maeder says, his father 
had a special license allowing him to 
drive the tank on the street. 

Maeder traveled about 10,000 miles a 
year testing vehicles, most of them 
more conventional than the tank. “It 
was a common sight to see him weaving 
a Rolls or an MG through the parkway in 
Central Park,” says Werner Jr. “One cus- 
tomer even insisted on sending Dad to 
France to test-drive his new Sacel Vega 
before it was delivered. 

“We also used to have cars shipped to 
us in pieces from Europe,” he recalls. 
“The owners wanted the engines re- 
tuned a certain way, or the interiors re- 
designed, and nobody else would—or 
could—do it.” 

The firm’s inventiveness sometimes 
got it in trouble. When several of the first 
Rolls V-8s came into the shop because 
of frozen cams, for example, Zumbach 
technicians took a longer-than-normal 
look under the hood. “The problem was 
lack of oil,” says Werner Jr., “so Dad de- 
vised a new lubrication system for the 
cam area. He ran some copper tubing 
from one part of the engine block and 
sprayed oil directly on the cam shaft. 
Rolls got upset, saying we changed their 
engine, but it solved a nagging prob- 
lem.” 


Werner Jr. Wakes Up 

In 1941, Werner Maeder Sr. and a fellow 
mechanic bought Zumbach Motors. His 
son joined the firm in ’46, after a tour of 
duty with the U.S. Army. A high-school 
dropout, Werner Jr. had worked around 
Zumbach off and on throughout his 
teens, but he wasn’t sure what he 
wanted to do with his life. 

“Our shop was located at 7th and 
53rd next to the Adelphi Theater, and 
there were plenty of distractions,” 
Werner says. “It wasn’t until | became a 
partner in the business in 1950 that I got 
serious.” 

Werner worked side-by-side with his 
father, servicing and restoring cars, 
until 1967, when the elder Maeder re- 
tired (he was the guest of honor at this 
year’s grand opening celebration). His 
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as a partner John Mender, a Yugosla- 
vian technician who had been with the 
company about 10 years. They decided 
they had to expand the business if it 
were to survive. “We sensed that our 
specialty work was dying,” Werner says. 
“Not many people spend $10,000 for a 
custom rebuild anymore.” 

In 1973, Zumbach acquired a Saab 
franchise. That year, the dealership sold 
48 vehicles, with Werner's wife, Char- 
lotte, selling the very first. During the 
next 10 years, Zumbach added Lotus 
and Subaru, then dropped them in favor 
of Alfa Romeo and Renault. 

Today, Zumbach is the top Saab deal- 
er in its region. In an average year, the 
company moves 265 new Saabs. Re- 
nault and Alfa sales are much lower: 
150 and 60, respectively. From a staff of 
nine in 1973, Zumbach has grown to 47. 

Much of the responsibility for Zum- 
bach’s sales success rests on the shoul- 
ders of Maeder’s 24-year-old son, 
Stephan. Until Stephan joined the firm 
in 1977, it had never had a full-time 
salesperson. At that time, only a rope 
separated the sales department from 
the service department. 

“John and I were doing a little of ev- 
erything back then,” Werner says. “We 
wrote up repair orders, worked on en- 
gines, handled the books and sold cars. 
But neither of us had any sales back- 
ground, and that hurt.” 

Stephan Maeder didn’t have any for- 
mal training, either, but he did have a 
natural flair for sales. Building on Zum- 
bach’s reputation for service, Stephan 
began selling new-car customers on the 
way they would be treated after the sale. 
“We make all our customers feel like 
they are buying Rolls Royces,” he says. 
“We take the time to answer their ques- 
tions and show them around the dealer- 
ship. They get to know the faces behind 
the business.” 

Zumbach now has four other sales- 
people on its staff, with Stephan acting 
as general manager. Zumbach's Ed Jaf- 
fee and John Angello are the No. 1 and 2 
Saab salesmen in the country. Every- 
one’s trained to sell new and used cars, 
F&I and leasing. There are no separate 
sales departments. “When you're this 
small, a customer doesn’t want to deal 
with several different people for a com- 
plaint or a question,” Stephan says. 

According to Stephan, most of Zum- 
bach’s business comes from referrals. 
The only advertising it does is in the 
classified section of the New York 
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Times. “A lot of people have been bring- 
ing their cars here for service since the 
1950s, and now they're buying cars 
here, too. Word of mouth has been 
good to us. Some customers have sent 
us as many as 10 new prospects.” 

Some customers, though, bring in 
friends the dealership would rather 
never see, Stephan says. “We get more 
than our share of weirdos and lowlifes 
in here. Our customers range from up- 
town drug runners and 42nd Street 
hookers to the most respectable 
lawyers on Wall Street. Some of these 
people have so much money it’s unbe- 
lievable.” 

And then there are those customers 
who are simply Saab fanatics. One cus- 
tomer bought a carton of Saab note 
pads and every accessory Saab makes. 
Another stores his brand-new Saab in 
the garage with a cover over it to keep 
dust off; on the floor are pressed white 
towels. “The car is immaculate, but in 
the fall he'll trade it in for a new one, just 
like he does every year,” Stephan says. 

Werner may have had the strangest 
customer. “This guy kept daily records 
of how his Saab performed and what the 


Werner Maeder (top) and his 
son Stephan, Zumbach’s general manager. 


weather was like. He wanted to know 
how it was affected by temperature and 
humidity. Every 2,500 miles, he had me 
pull out and overhaul the engine. This 
kept up for years, until his company 
took his car off his expense account. 
Then he wouldn’t even pay to have the 
spark plugs changed.” 

Zumbach is buying Saabs right now 
from dealers all over the country. Cus- 
tomer demand is high, says Werner, 
and that’s having a good effect on gross- 
es. “We used to have 10 cars for every 
customer,” he says. “Now it’s the oppo- 
site. The changes that have happened at 
the parent company, especially the ap- 
pointment of Robert Sinclair, have 
boosted the credibility of the product 
and its dealers. Sinclair cured the parts 
distribution problem. It’s a pleasure 
now to sell Saabs.” 


Service Continues Strong 

Maeder and Mender no longer work in 
the backshop, but that doesn’t mean 
they don’t keep a close eye on it. In their 
office, which they share, are two TV 
monitors with lenses fixed on the ser- 
vice shop floor. 


“Many dealers are afraid to know 
what’s going on back there,” Mender 
says, “but we think it’s essential. If we 
can’t take care of our customers’ service 
needs, we risk losing all their business.” 

Each morning, either Maeder or Men- 
der makes a round of the entire dealer- 
ship. On the second floor, where the re- 
pair area is located, they look for one 
thing in particular: cleanliness. “We 
want our shop to look professional,” he 
says. “No parts boxes on the floor, no 
old pieces under the benches, no dirty 
rags on the shelves.” 

Zumbach repairs nearly 500 cars per 
month. All are imports, with the major- 
ity Saabs, Renaults and Alfas. Absorp- 
tion is in the high ’80s. 

The receiving area for incoming re- 
pairs is on the first floor, in a garage lo- 
cated behind the offices. The area is 
used to store customers’ cars before 
and after the repair, since on-street 
parking is risky and scarce. To keep 
track of the flow, service writers place 
numbered signs on top of each car. 
Three car jockeys split their time shut- 
tling the cars back and forth between 
the first and second floor, where Zum- 
Werner Maeder, 

John Mender and 
saleswoman Joan 
Milano confer in Zum- 
bach Motors’ New York 
City showroom. 


bach’s 16 technicians do their stuff. 

Every major repair at Zumbach re- 
ceives a free car wash before it is re- 
turned to the customer. In addition, 
most jobs are road-tested. “This gives us 
a chance to make sure everything’s 
been repaired correctly, and that there 
aren’t any other hidden problems,” 
Mender says. 

Next summer, Zumbach plans to 
have all its technicians certified as part 
of a new Saab program. Saab will ad- 
minister written tests to its technicians, 
and then grade them on their perfor- 
mance. “We'll be able to pinpoint 
strengths and weaknesses, and assign 
work better. We'll also know which 
technicians need extra training,” Men- 
der says. 

The test results will also enable the 
dealership to fine-tune its labor rates, 
Maeder says. Currently, Zumbach 
charges $40 per hour. That may seem 
high, but Maeder says he’s only charg- 
ing what the quality of work deserves. 
“I'm not interested in undercutting on 
price—in service or sales. You can buy 
your jewelry at Bloomingdales, Tiffanys 
or a local store, and there probably 
won't be much difference in the mer- 
chandise. It’s when you need service 
that you notice the difference. And you 
get what you pay for.” 


The Zumbach Team 

Customer relations is one of Zumbach’s 
big concerns. To create better com- 
munication, the dealership started pub- 
lishing a quarterly newsletter this sum- 
mer for its 2,500 sales and service cus- 
tomers. Included are stories about Zum- 
bach employees, product news and car- 
care tips. The dealership is also having 
special baseball-style jackets and shirts 
made for employees and long-time cus- 
tomers. 

The dealership continues to grow at 
its own pace, which is exactly how own- 
ers John Mender and Werner Maeder 
want it to happen. “We're like a couple 
of old spinsters,” Maeder says. “We 
never make a decision without consult- 
ing each other, and sometimes we’re 
kind of slow. Stephan had to badger us 
for two years before we'd start a leasing 
company.” 

“We may be slow, but we're seldom 
wrong,” Mender adds. “And we've never 
lost money.” LJ 


Gary James is senior editor of Automotive Ex 
ecutive magazine. 
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“We looked at a number of contract 
merican and we found they were stron 
and financial strength and backing” 


plans that were available before we chose First 
gest as far as product, competitive pricing 


When we expanded our holdings "Coast-to-Coast” we began looking for an 
extended service contract company that we could rely on whether we were 
doing business in the Carolinas or on the California coast. 


Bill Musgrave, V.P, Finance, JRH, Inc. points out, “We've been extremely pleased 
with First American. They're the strongest in the field. The investment income and 
payment on the earned out contracts become more significant to us each quarter We 
receive our checks on a timely basis and quite honestly, have been pleasantly 
surprised with what has come through to date. We get our 
computer printout each month, and when you look at the 
reserve balance, and how it grows, it's really 
amazing how fast your earnings accumulate with 
First American” 


3100 Broadway, Kansas City, Missouri 6414; 816-531-7668 (Missouri) 800-821-5546 (All other states) 


When you fly with the First American 
Eagle, you'll find greater profitability 1s 
not an endangered species. 

City Chevrolet, Charlotte, N.C., is one 
of the 11 dealerships of JRH, Inc. When 
the firm recently purchased a Honda 
dealership in Corona, California, it chose 
to fly “coast-to-coast” with the First 
American Eagle and its managing gen 
eral agent, Northwestern Security Life 
Insurance Company. 


“If you haven’t looked into First 


Merican, you’re making a serious 
mistake. They are the leaders In 


the industry” Rick Hendrick, Pres- 


ident, JRH, Inc. 
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Should the New Entrepreneur Incorporate? 


he I-want-to-be boss syndrome 

has been, is and will continue to 

be the most wonderful disease 
in the American economic system. It’s 
catching, and strikes young and old 
alike. It’s a delightful malady—only en- 
trepreneurs catch it. Once afflicted, the 
new entrpreneur begins to ask an un- 
ending stream of questions. 

To incorporate or not to incorporate? 
That is the question asked by most new 
business owners. There are two kinds of 
corporations—a regular corporation or 
an S corporation. The biggest difference 
between the two is that a regular corpo- 
ration pays tax on its profits, while an S 
corporation does not pay tax and is 
similar to a partnership, passing its 
profits or losses on to its stockholders. 

Suppose you are about to start or, in 
fact, have started a new business. Deal- 
ing only with anticipated bottom-line re- 
sults, what usually happens is that 
losses precede the arrival of profits. 
Whether the new business is your only 
business or one of many, this article 
spells out the tax-wise standard operat- 
ing procedure for most new business 
starts. 

While the venture is producing red 
ink results, the most important tax con- 
sideration is to get the maximum tax 
benefit out of the losses being pro- 
duced. Either a sole proprietorship, 
partnership or S corporation can be 
used with equal effectiveness to funnel 
the losses to you. These losses can be 
used to reduce your other income. If 
you want to limit your personal liability, 
an S corporation is your best choice. 

Finally, the painful incubation period 
ends; your fledgling business is turning 
a profit. Although there are some rare 
exceptions, profits mean doing busi- 
ness as a corporation. It's not only easy 
to incorporate, but you can incorporate 
a going business tax-free. 

If you want to divide the profits 
among members of your family, an S 
corporation is the answer. However, in 
all other cases, operating your profita- 
ble business as a regular corporation 
usually produces the best overall tax re- 
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sults. The reason lies in the low corpo- 
rate tax rates for earnings under 
$100,000. For example, a regular corpo- 
ration only pays $8,250 on its first 
$50,000 (less than 20 percent) of profit. 
Imagine, if you are in a 40 percent per- 
sonal tax bracket, the same $50,000 in 
profits would cost you $20,000 in taxes! 
If you are operating a profitable busi- 
ness, pencil out your potential savings 
with your accountant. 

One warning: This article does not 
explore all of the rules and exceptions. 
See your professional tax advisor. 


IRS Uses Scare Tactics To 

Stop Abusive Tax Shelters 

The tax shelter merchants continue to 
hawk their wares. Well-conceived tax 
shelters with economic substance are 
OK in my book. But when they become 
abusive, when the only reason for the 
deal is to cut taxes, it’s time to slam the 
lid. Only the promoters make money. 
Taxpayers who are caught must pay the 
piper, and those who are not caught add 
to the burden on the rest of us. 

The IRS has declared war on abusive 
tax shelter promoters and investors. 
The latest offensive salvo is a zinger in 
the form of a letter to certain taxpayers. 
Here is a portion of the letter: 

“Our information indicates that you 
invested in the above named tax shelter 
in 1982. Based upon our review of that 
promotion, we have determined that the 
purported tax deductions are not allow- 
able. 

“If you claim such deductions on 
your income tax return, your return will 
be examined and the deductions disal- 
lowed. With respect to the tax shelter 


deductions, you may be subjecting 
yourself to a negligence penalty...” 

The message is clear. My advice: If 
you think you may be sinking your hard- 
earned dollars into an abusive tax shel- 
ter, check it out with a tax professional 
before writing a check. One good rule to 
follow is, if it seems too good to be true, 
it probably is. - 


Separate Profits and 

Losses for a Tax Gain 

It is often said that success depends not 
so much on what you do but rather how 
you do it. A common error of a corpo- 
rate business suffering an operating 
loss is to “save the year” by selling off an 
appreciated asset as a tax-free sale (be- 
cause the loss offsets the profit on the 
sale). 

Is there a better way? You bet. The ob- 
jective is to carry back the operating 
losses against ordinary income of prior 
years and defer the long-term gain on 
the asset sale until the company has a 
profitable year. For example: Suppose 
your 1983 year-end will show an esti- 
mated loss of $100,000 from operations. 
You can carry back this loss to prior 
years (1980, 1981 and 1982 in that 
order); you will receive a tax refund (as 
high as $46,000, depending on your tax 
bracket). 

Now suppose your corporation owns 
vacant ‘land that will yield a $100,000 
capital gains profit. Don’t sell the land 
until your company is back in the black 
(say 1984). A sale in 1984 will result in 
the $100,000 gain receiving the benefits 
of the favorable capital gains rates 
(maximum rate of 28 percent). 

One final hint: If you need the cash 
the land sale will generate, borrow 
against the land. The loan and repay- 
ment are tax-free transactions. If you 
have a buyer, make the sale but don’t 
close until 1984. Oj 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for Au- 
tomotive Executive by /rving Blackman, a certified public 
accountant and attorney. All comments or questions pertain- 
ing to this column should be mailed to: Blackman, Kallick 
& Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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omputer technology is rapidly 

invading the new-car service 

department. The specialization 
capabilities of this technology have 
evolved to the point where it is now a vi- 
able management tool. 

Although the computer age has been 
with us for awhile, many businesses 
have resisted investigating its pos- 
sibilities. There are many myths that 
should be dispelled if a true evaluation 
of the worth of computer technology is 
to be made. Many people consider the 
computer a _ mysterious electronic 
gadget that solves all problems with the 
flip of a switch, while some feel a sys- 
tem would be economically prohibitive 
for their business. I have been out shop- 
ping for a system, and found it to be 
quite an education. 

There are more than 150 makes of 
personal computers, several dozen es- 
tablished manufacturers of computers, 
and some 100 companies selling the 
equipment to hook up all the gear. As in 
every business, disreputable dealers 
have cropped up, so check carefully be- 
fore signing. Check references and, if 
possible, visit someone who has a sys- 
tem on line like the one you are inter- 
ested in. There are “canned programs” 
which offer many desirable features, 
such as job scheduling, accounting 
functions, productivity reports, repair 
order or invoice printing, and vehicle 
history filing. The advantage to those 
programs is that usually all the “bugs” 
have been worked out of the system. 
The disadvantage is that you may be 
paying for more than you need. The al- 
ternative to a canned program is to pur- 
chase a hardware system (terminals, 
printers, memory banks, etc.) and have 
a professional programmer develop the 
software to meet your needs. The ad- 
vantage to this method is that the pro- 
gram will be based upon your business 
and its requirements. The personalized 
programs | have checked out have all 
been less expensive than the canned 
programs. The disadvantage is that you 
must first purchase the correct hard- 


62 ware, then find a competent program- 
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mer who will work out the bugs in the 
system after he or she has put it to- 
gether. Either way can be successful 
and both should be investigated before 
spending any money. 

Regardless of which way you decide 
to go, keep in mind that a computer is a 
tool, not a person. It will not in itself 
make your technicians more productive 
or improve your service writer’s person- 
ality. It will not repair cars or solve all 
the problems you have. It will allow you 
and your department manager to look at 
computer-analyzed statistics, draw con- 
clusions and address problem areas. It 
will allow you to schedule and dispatch 
work in the shop in the most accurate 
way possible. It will allow storage of all 
pertinent vehicle history information 
and, therefore, can be used as a sales 
tool. Vehicle identification, date of de- 
livery, customer name, phone number, 
etc. can be printed on a repair order 
with the press of a button. The manufac- 
turer's recommended maintenance 
schedules (or schedules designed by 
you) can be called up ona video screen 
to illustrate to the customer what ser- 
vice may be necessary. 

There are numerous functions this 
electronic marvel can perform. Its only 
true limitations are humans, the 
wizards who produced it and the neo- 
phytes who use it. The latter is a serious 
area of concern. If a dealer is consider- 
ing the financial investment of a com- 
puter system, he or she must consider 
the employees’ response to the new- 


comer. How the employees receive the 
system will determine the degree of suc- 
cess achieved. Many employees are not 
receptive, and consideration must be 
given to their training. | have seen sev- 
eral situations when a dealer purchased 
a system and found some of the employ- 
ees to be incompatible with the goals— 
so personnel changes had to be made. 
This obviously is extremely costly. 

The cost factor is usually the easiest 
to justify. National average statistics for 
all car lines indicate that the cost of war- 
ranty rejects in just three categories— 
incorrect vehicle identification num- 
bers, delivery dates and odometer read- 
ings—are more costly than the monthly 
expense for a purchased or leased com- 
puter. Check your own books and com- 
pare the figures against quotes of pro- 
spective systems. 

The only certainty in the computer 
field is that it is here to stay. No one sys- 
tem is perfect and the choices increase 
almost daily. 

After all my window shopping, I have 
found no one answer for any question. 
The three main questions regarding 
your operation should be need, com- 
patibility and goals. Then equipment, 
training, capability and cost need to be 
explored. Somewhere in those ques- 
tions is the answer of whether a system 
is for you. C) 


This column is prepared for Automotive Executive by Ron 
Joffe, Service Director, Straub Motors Inc. All questions or 
comments pertaining to this column should be mailed to: 
The Service Department, Automotive Executive, 8400 
Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3593. 


Distributor Held Liable to Dealer 


New Hampshire dealer has been 

awarded damages for lost prof- 

its caused by a distributor’s 

failure to adequately supply the dealer- 

ship with automobiles, a violation of the 

New Hampshire motor vehicle law (Jay 

Edwards Inc. v. New England Toyota 

Distributor Inc., U.S. Court of Appeals, 
Ist Circuit No. 82-1539, May 19, 1983). 

The distributor appealed the suit, ini- 
tially filed in U.S. District Court for the 
District of New Hampshire, when the 
jury awarded $1,849,459 in lost profits 
to the dealer for the distributor's alleged 
misallocation of automobiles. While 
the jury verdict was upheld on appeal, 
the award was reduced by $950,000 be- 
cause the original award was for lost 
profits acquired over a five-year period, 
and the distributor had ceased opera- 
tion after the second year of that period. 
The appellate court, therefore, did not 
allow damages for the remaining three 
years. 

New England Toyota Distributor Inc. 
has submitted the case to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court for review (New England 
Toyota Distributor Inc. v. Jay Edwards 
Inc., August 16, 1983, cert., CA 1, 708 
F.2d 814). & 


Termination without Coercion Will 
Not Establish Good Faith Act Claim 
In his suit to recover damages from Ford 
for the termination of his Dealer De- 
velopment franchise, a former Ford 
dealer alleged violations of the federal 
Good Faith Act (15 U.S.C. Section 1221), 
the Georgia Franchise Practices Act and 
the Sherman Act. The dealer also in- 
cluded a shareholder’s derivative count 
for breach of a fiduciary duty. On all 
counts, a U.S. District Court ruled in 
favor of Ford (Burnett v. Ford Motor Co., 
U.S. Dist. Ct. No. Dist. of GA, Civil No. C- 
79-73-G, May 13, 1983). 

Ford’s investment in the dealership 
totaled over $400,000, to the dealer's in- 
vestment of $80,900. The dealership 
never made a profit and Ford sought to 
terminate the Dealer Development 
Agreement and pay the dealer $1 for the 
stock that had become worthless. The 


dealer refused this offer and sued Ford, 
alleging that Ford violated the federal 
Good Faith Act by, among other things, 
not supplying him with a proper vehicle 
mix on a timely basis. 

In rejecting the dealer’s claims, the 
court notes that no coercion is estab- 
lished that would entitle the dealer to a 
recovery under the Good Faith Act. The 
court explained that the Act does not 
provide dealers a right to a certain vehi- 
cle mix or allocation, as noted in South- 
ern Rambler Sales Inc. v. American 
Motors Corp., 375 F.2d 932 (5th Cir.), 
cert. denied 389 U.S. 832 (1967). The 
Georgia Franchise Practices Act was 
held unconstitutional in Georgia 
Franchise Practices Commission v. 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., 244 GA 800, 282 
S.E.2d 106 (1979), thus, that claim fails 
to state a cause of action. The Sherman 
Act claim was abandoned by the dealer. 
On the final two issues, the court ruled 
that the dealer lacked standing to bring 
a shareholder’s derivative suit because 
the dealer’s stock was declared worth- 
less and because Ford did not benefit 
through the declaration of stock value 
and, in fact, lost its total investment on 
the subsequent resale of the dealership. 
Therefore, there was no breach of a 
fiduciary duty owed the corporation. 1 
This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association. For further information or 
questions concerning the items appearing in this column, 


write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark 
Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3591. 


The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


800-548-7199 
IN MONTANA @ 406-252-0480 


WRITE: 
ENERGY SAVINGS PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 311 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 
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WIN A PRIZE 


Everybody likes to win. Why not 
get people into your showroom by 
offering a new car to some lucky 
person who's social security 
number matches up with the vehi- 
cle’s serial number? Or maybe 
offer a new car as a halftime pro- 
motion at your local basketball 
games. You help the team and get 
great advertising benefits at the 
same time. All for the low cost of 
the insurance premium. 


We write hole-in-one and other 
forms of special risk insurance 


(bowling, fishing, etc.). If you 
would like a quotation call us at 
(800) 421-8522. In California call 
(714) 771-5650. If you send us 
your name and address we will 
send you our literature in the return 
mail. 


Call us direct for a FREE quote! 


SPORTS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


1045 W. Katella, #102, Orange, CA 92667 


In California (71 4)771 -5650 
(800)421-8522 
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he recession has bottomed and 
automobile and housing sales are 
up. If history proves itself, new- 
truck sales will improve by the time we 
sit down to Thanksgiving dinner. Many 
truck dealers tell ATD their floor traffic 
and requests for price quotations are up 
and they “just can’t find enough used 
trucks to sell.” Proper marketing of the 
used-truck department can help truck 
dealers during the recovery. 

How has the used-truck market 
changed from pre-recessionary levels? 

@ The average tractor taken in trade is 
now five to six years old, two years older 
than pre-recessionary trades. 

@ The cost of reconditioning these 
tractors is proportionally higher ($1,000 
to $3,000) per unit. 

® The gross profit percentage is down 
on a per-unit basis. 

@ Many commercial fleet operators 
have gone out of business or scaled 
down their fleets, diluting the used- 
truck market. 

@ The number of trade-ins is down 
(some dealers say the figure is nearly 50 
percent). 


Marketing Ideas 

Regardless of market differences, there 
are ways to capture a greater percentage 
of profits in your used-truck depart- 
ment. 

First, reduce the emphasis on de- 
partmentalization. Some dealers con- 
tinue to pay their managers based upon 
their departments’ total sales volume. 
The competitive atmosphere _ this 
creates is detrimental to the overall 
dealership gross-profit potential. Con- 
sider paying your management team a 
fair percentage of total dealership gross 
profit and encourage them to work to- 
ward improving the common goal. 

Second, knowing your customers 
means knowing their procedures, 
methods and requirements. Are your 
salespeople up-to-date on the products 
they sell? Have they attended factory 
training sessions? Are they knowledge- 
able about financing? 


Third, your in-house computer can 
be a valuable sales tool. It can help col- 
lect, retrieve and manage the technical 
specifications required for your used- 
truck inventory. This will give your sales 
staff more time to deal with the buyers 
themselves. 


Computerizing used-truck — inven- 
tories can be carried a step further. State 
dealer association offices can accumu- 
late, store and disseminate used-vehi- 
cle inventory data from throughout the 
state on their computers. 

This type of computer-aided used- 
truck marketing could reduce inventory 
expenses, increase sales and improve 
customer satisfaction. Computer-aided 
regional marketing would speed up 
feedback on potential sales at any loca- 
tion. 

Finally, consider purchasing used 
trucks. A dollar invested in a purchased 
vehicle will turn faster than a dollar in- 
vested in a traded vehicle. This is be- 
cause you have control over the trucks 
that you purchase, including style, qual- 
ity and the marketability of a particular 
unit in your area. One of the best ways to 
move “dead” vehicles from your lot is to 
purchase two or three of the fastest- 
moving vehicles in your market and 
place them on your lot with the slow 
movers. This will bring buyers to your 
dealership that you would not other- 
wise see. This extra traffic will help you 
sell those slower-moving trade-ins. 


Sources 

Some dealers say their trades are down 
by 50 percent and they prefer not to buy 
at auctions. One dealer says his best 
source of used trucks is his own dealer- 
ship. He advertises daily that his dealer- 
ship is interested in buying trucks and 
will pay “immediate cash” or handle the 
loan pay-off. 

Don't wholesale or pass up trades or 
purchases of vehicles that will cause 
you to lose service, parts and body shop 
gross profits. Many dealers continue to 
look only at gross sales profit when buy- 
ing or trading. Look at the total gross 
profit potential from all your profit cen- 
ters. Again, the more used vehicles you 
have, the more prospects you will have 
on your lot. 

As to sources for buying used trucks, 
there are banks and finance companies, 
wrecker companies, insurance firms, 
salvage yards and private listings. 

Another source is taking used trucks 
on consignment. One advantage of con- 
signment sales is that vehicles come to 
you—you don’t have to go look for 
them. Every truck taken on consign- 
ment is one less vehicle traded to your 
competition, and you know your poten- 
tial customer will have cash when you 
sell the consignment. Many contacts 
made this way become permanent cus- 
tomers. 


Advertising 

Advertising used trucks may be more 
important to you than advertising new 
ones. Manufacturers have a sizeable 
budget they spend each year on adver- 
tising new models. Only the dealer, 
however, can advertise the used-truck 
inventory—units with unique designs 
or specifications. Your advertising 
should establish your dealership as the 
best place to go when looking for a 
good used truck. LJ 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Exec- 
utive by Jim Westlake, programs manager of NADA's Ameri- 
can Truck Dealers Division. All comments or questions per 
taining to this column should be mailed to: Truck Focus, 
Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, 
VA 22102-3593. 


he demonstration ride is the most 

powerful tool a salesperson has 

to close an automobile sale. There 
is nothing to equal this method for dem- 
onstrating power and _ performance, 
ease of handling, comfort and conveni- 
ence, and all-around driveability. For 
me, the demo ride was the clincher that 
closed the deal. The offer of a demon- 
stration was something my customers 
couldn't refuse. 

Yet | have been asked again and 
again, “How do you get the prospect to 
agree to a demo ride?” 

You have to whet his or her appetite, 
and that job begins with the showroom 
presentation. Visualize the prospect 
walking in (and every prospect can be 
turned into a customer) and his eyes are 
already riveted on the new 1984 models. 
You approach him and begin qualify- 
ing. The car the prospect wants or 
needs (two very different things) may 
not be on display, but the cars spotlight- 
ed in your showroom are or should be 
representative of your dealership’s full 
line. Any one of them will serve the pur- 
pose of whetting the appetite. 

There are many ways of making a 
good showroom presentation, most of 
them effective, but I have always been 
an orderly person and followed a six- 
position procedure. | pass it on to you— 
it works. 

First position: Start by taking the pros- 
pect to the front of the vehicle. Point out 
the lines of the car, highlighting its styl- 
ing and beauty. Don't miss a detail. (Al- 
ready, your prospect will be comparing 
the advances of this new car over his 
trade-in outside.) And, if the car has 
front-wheel-drive, talk about the extra 
traction it provides in snow, mud, sand 
and other adverse weather conditions. 

Next, open the hood, pointing out the 
convenience of the hood release. Let 
the prospect soak in the impact of the 
engine. If it’s a 4-cylinder model, em- 
phasize fuel efficiency; if it’s a 6, talk 
about its spunk; if it’s an 8, talk power. If 
the engine is fuel-injected, explain to 
the prospect what that means. If it’s a 


66 diesel, talk about ease of mainte- 


Six-Position Selling 
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nance—no spark plugs, no carburetor, 
no distributor, no ignition system. 

Second position: Walk your prospect 
to the right side of the car. Again, let him 
admire the styling, the trim, the low 
roofline, the tires and wheel covers. 
Talk about the advantages of steel- 
belted radials, show the prospect the 
tire tread, tell him what it means in 
terms of safety and handling. 

Third position: Open the passenger- 
side door and invite the prospect to sit 
down. Let him relax; as an owner he 
rarely gets to sit there. Point out the 
glove compartment, the interior light, 
the headliner, the upholstery, the door 
liner and floor carpeting, and other 
comfort and convenience packages that 
are either standard or optional. Let him 
position the seat and recline. 

If the car’s a four-door, open the rear 
door and let him sit down. It’s a cinch 
that as the driver he will probably never 
sit there, but he will want to be assured 
of his passengers’ comfort. Let the pros- 
pect experience the comfort, the roomi- 
ness—the head, shoulder, hip and leg 
room. If the car is a front-wheel-drive, 
now’s the time to emphasize the roomi- 
ness because of the absence of a power- 
train hump. And when the prospect gets 
out of the car, let him close the door so 
he hears the solid clunk that adds to the 
sense of sound construction. While on 
that side, point out any other features 
such as window vents or a passenger- 
side exterior rear-view mirror. 

Fourth position: Take the prospect to 


the rear of the car. High- 
light the taillight, park- 
ing lights and backup 
lights arrangement. Call 
attention to the electric 
rear-window defroster 
or rear-window wiper, if 
the car has them as 
standard or optional 
equipment. Now open 
the trunk, and let the 
prospect see the roomi- 
ness provided for lug- 
gage. Show him the 
spare tire well, a trunk 
light if there is one, and the trunk lining, 

Fifth position: Take the prospect to 
the left-hand, driver's side of the car. 
This is an opportunity to reemphasize 
the styling and overall appearance, the 
wheelbase, the driver’s exterior rear- 
view mirror. By this time, the prospect is 
really hungry. 

Sixth position: Open the driver’s door 
and let the prospect get in again. Indi- 
cate the instrument cluster, the con- 
venience of controls, the turn signals, 
the windshield wipers. If it's an automa- 
tic transmission, highlight the conveni- 
ence; if it’s a stick shift, put it through its 
paces. Point out other standard or op- 
tional features—tachometer, digital or 
other type clock, radio, tape deck—ev- 
erything that makes driving a pleasure. 
Here's the place to talk power steering, 
power brakes, power windows, power 
seat positions. The works. You've got 
the prospect where you want him—in 
the driver’s seat. 

Now, when you say, “Let’s go for a 
ride,” it’s a tough customer who won't 
say yes. Six-position selling has always 
worked for me in getting the prospect in 
a car and out on the road. 

Six position selling—it’s sales geo- 
graphy that puts the car on the road! [) 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Exec- 
utive by Joe Girard, named the World's Greatest Salesman 
12 times by the Guinness Book of World Records. All ques- 
tions or comments pertaining to this column should be 
mailed to: Selling Yourself, Automotive Executive, 
8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3593. 
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The advertisers and their corresponding numbers are 
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each advertisement and “Showcase” item. 


Then drop the card in the mail (we'll pay the postage). 
Two cards are provided for your convenience—one for 
you and one for your managers. Please pass one along. 
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ee Stop 
Vv 
PY” Waite CoLcar CRIME 


Protect your most valuable 
asset—YOUR CASH! 


A dealer-proven computer system for re- 
conciling your monthly bank statement 
provides you: 

* Ultimate Security—only you can 
achieve final control. 

* Time Savings—reduce your monthly 
bank reconciliation operation from 10 
hours to one hour or less. 

* Permanent System—once implement- 
ed your information remains in your re- 
cords forever. 


Don't be left in the dark about your cash 
situation. Automotive research verifies 
white collar crime is on the rise—espe- 


cially in the area of cash conversion. Our 


proven system of computerized bank re- 
concilement effectively reduces the con- 
version of dealers cash through the tradi- 
tional manual method. 


@ Only $79.00 introductory rate 
® Completely risk-free 
@ Money-back guarantee 


Write today for complete information. 


LYNN’S 
AUTOMOTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 
SERVICES 


Lynn’s Automotive Accounting Services 
114% E. Front St—Suite 206 
Traverse City, MI 49684 


AN ELEGANT, 
INEXPENSIVE WAY 
TO SAY 


“THANK YOU” 


Personalized nameplates in 
satin-finish brass, silver finish, 
woodgrain or matte black 
metal — machine engraved in 
permanent black-filled script 


lettering, with an exquisite 
cloisonne jewelry logo and 
double-back tape for easy 
installation. 


— DISPLAY AVAILABLE — 


For further information 
contact 


CELEBRITY .. 


P.O. Box 1707, Placerville, CA 
95667 916/622-9387 


Outside CA 800/824-5168 Toll Free 


BRASHER’S AUTO AUCTIONS Three 
full-service auto auctions . . . complete 
reconditioning & company-owned 
transports. We welcome dealer, fleet 
and lease business. Member NAAA and 
NAFA. 

Salt Lake. Sale every Wednesday at 
11:00 a.m. 460 Orange St. or P.O. Box 
16025, Salt Lake City, UT 84104. Tele- 
phone: (801) 973-8715. 

Sacramento. Sale every Tuesday at 
11:00 a.m. 4300 West Capitd! Ave., P.O. 
Box 405, West Sacramento, CA 95691. 
Telephone: (916) 371-4300. 

Southern California. 


The 
Market Place 
of the Northeast 
since 1947 


Featuring: A Full Service Auction 


6 Lanes © Modern Facilities 

¢ Meaningful Guarantees 

¢ Special Sales for Manufacturers 

and Lease Companies 

203-623-2617 for information 
SOUTHERN 
BOX 388 

EAST WINDSOR, CT 06088 


Sale every 


Thursday at 11:00 a.m. 10700 Beech 
Ave., P.O. Box 870, Fontana, CA 92335. 
Telephone: (714) 822-2261. 


~~ 


LANES 


Concord Auto Auction 
Hosmer St. off Rt. 2, Acton, MA 01720 
617 263-8300 


Friday is Concord 


700-800 
CARS AUCTIONED 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 11 AM 


® Our 31st Year 

@ Buy and Sell with Complete 
confidence 

@ New Expanded Facilities 
Guaranteed Titles 
Auction Checks 
Cab fare paid from Airport 
Truck fleet for Quick Pick-up 
and Delivery 


FLINT 
AUTO AUCTION 


3711 WESTERN RD. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 48506 


Over 1,000 cars on Friday 
Guaranteed Checks and Titles 
Limo Service to and from Airport 


SERVING 
DEALERS 
AND FLEETS 
SINCE 1957 


Pennsylvania Auto Dealers’ Exchange, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 41 YORK,PA 17405 
PHONE (717) 266-6611 


PHONE (313) 736-2700 


THE MARKETPLACE PATRONIZED 


BY MORE FRANCHISED DEALERS 
Col.“Red” Oak SALE EVERY THURSDAY 
10:00 A.M. 
Airport Service 


Atlanta Auto Auction 


4900 Buffington Rd . Red Oak. Ga 30272 + (404) 762-9211 
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ome auctions use the word “ex- 
change” rather than “auction.” 
This is quite appropriate. An ex- 
change between professionals does in- 
deed occur through the medium of the 
auction. It is really no different from a 
stock exchange, except the items trans- 
ferred vary greatly as opposed to the 
“standard” shares of stock traded. A 
share of GM stock is a share of GM 
stock—it is not subject to value changes 
due to color, condition or mileage. 

One notable trend today is toward 
corporate ownership of several auc- 
tions by a parent company, which may 
or may not be fully occupied in the auto- 
mobile merchandising field. Two such 
organizations are Manheim of Cox 
Communications and Anglo-American 
of the British Car Auctions. This seems 
to me a strange business for a conglom- 
erate to enter, since there is little oppor- 
tunity for taking advantage of econo- 
mies of scale or even a standard system 
of management. Procedures and poli- 
cies that might work beautifully in 
the East might fail completely in the 
West. 

As far as the users of the automobile 
exchanges are concerned, it really 
doesn’t matter who the owners or 
operators are as long as the needs of the 
buyers and sellers are met. Who are the 
buyers and sellers? The original con- 
cept may have been directed at new- 
and used-car dealers who would func- 
tion as both buyers and sellers, thus the 
idea of the exchange. There is always 
the possibility of perhaps another force 
involved, i.e. a lender stuck with a yard- 
ful of repos. It is no longer important. 
What is important is who uses the auc- 
tion system now. 

Of course, new- and used-car dealers 
are the foundation of the wholesale 
auto auction process; they are, essen- 
tially, buyers on balance. In fact, one 
major auction which does not aggres- 
sively solicit factory or major fleet busi- 
ness explains that, “Fleet managers and 
factories do not buy used cars.” As auc- 


Noreen Welle 


Auto Exchanges 


tion operators scramble to obtain the 
big suppliers, they might keep that 
basic concept in mind. 

Of the fleet cars that enter the 
wholesale market, about 55 percent go 
through auctions and 45 percent are 
sold directly to wholesale buyers. Fleet 
managers are interested in obtaining 
the best return on their units and, since 
they sell at many locations, they may 
not be able to have their reps on site. 
They therefore must depend heavily 
upon the auction’s manager or desig- 
nated fleet manager. In addition to the 
logistics of moving the cars to the auc- 
tion and performing any necessary re- 
conditioning, there is the matter of 
flooring the cars, assuming this is done. 
(I use the term flooring here in the sense 
of a minimum selling price, not floor 
planning.) The ability of the auction 
fleet manager to work closely with the 
fleet owner is an important reason for 
choosing one auction over another. 
Another key factor in the selection of an 
auction by a fleet owner is financial re- 
liability. 

Automobile manufacturers also are 
involved in wholesale auctions to distri- 
bute company-owned cars. Unlike the 
fleets, manufacturers’ sales normally 
are open only to dealers of the make or, 
in some cases, of the division. For the 
manufacturers, the auction system of 


used-car distribution 
serves two purposes: 
the multi-buyer open 
bidding tends to bring 
better prices and the ac- 
tual distribution of the 
Cars is more equitable. 
Where are the auc- 
tions going? Much de- 
pends upon location 
and management, but 
the future of the indus- 
try is very bright. More 
and more new-car deal- 
ers are attending the 
auctions, both as buy- 
ers and sellers. This is a 
major step forward for the auction in- 
dustry. The entry of GM into the sale of 
company-owned used cars through the 
auctions is another positive step: it puts 
all domestic manufacturers in the auc- 
tion “system.” In my opinion, the quality 
of auction management is improving as 
it becomes more sophisticated. The 
computer is becoming as important to 
the auction as it is to any business and, 
in terms of customer service, possibly 
even more so. There is a well-defined 
feeling of optimism within the industry, 
and many auction owners are expand- 
ing their physical plants and/or ser- 
vices. It will be difficult to think of a 
major auction without a recon center. 
As an example of this optimistic fu- 
ture, Ed Blakey's Ark La Tex Auto Auc- 
tion recently opened a new facility. The 
new plant covers 11.5 acres, with a new 
7,000 square-foot building containing a 
restaurant, lounge, lobby and two 
lanes. CJ 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Exec- 
utive by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Offi- 
cial Used Car Guide. All comments or questions pertaining 
to this column should be mailed to: Auction Block, Auto- 
motive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 
22102-3593. 
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Consultants, 
Equipment, Financing 


With today’s revolutionary automotive 
designs, engineering breakthroughs, and 
computer-guided technology, the needs of 
your service department have changed 
drastically. The way to earn profits in an 
increasingly complex service industry has 
changed, too. 

The GM Dealer Service Equipment 
Activity addresses all of these changes. 
Combining a team of trained consultants, 
select state-of-the-art equipment, and a 
complete financing and direct-ordering 
package, this new activity answers the 
questions raised by today’s high-technology 
automotive service business. 

Here’s how it works. A team of 
consultants is available to work directly with 
GM dealerships to help determine efficient, 
productive steps aimed at increasing sales 
and profits in the service department. 
Whether it’s installing a new electronic 
wheel alignment unit, updating engine 
diagnostic equipment, or recommending a 
new collision repair system, the consultants 
can help you earn the highest return on your 
service equipment investments. GM-branded 
equipment, offered at attractive prices, will 
further improve your profit potential. 


EE Se RN LE SAT a a i IIR NIT 


Announcing the GM Dealer Service Equipment Activity, 
established to provide you with sophisticated 

automotive service equipment and management systems 
tailored to your specific needs. 


= Watch 
» Your Mail 


In the coming months, GM dealers will 
receive a catalog describing all of the 
equipment available in the following areas: 
% Service Management and Control Systems 
© Engine, Electrical and Diagnostic Systems 
© Wheel Service Systems 

% Collision Repair Systems 

% General Support Systems 

By working with the consultants, and by 
reviewing the catalog, you can match the 
right equipment and financing package with 
your service needs. 

GM dealers can begin generating more 
earnings from a complete service equipment 
activity immediately by calling: 


1-800-GM-TOOLS 


Service 


Equipment 


GM Dealer Service Equipment Activity 
Renaissance Center 

Tower 400, Suite 1500 

Detroit, Michigan 48243 


(For more information circle #15) 
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Rocket Industries Inc. has designed its 
EMPI road wheel for Volkswagen and 
Porsche applications with 15 x 15'4- 
inch sizes. The wheel is available in 
black, gold or natural shot peened 
finish. Manufacturer: Rocket Industries 
Inc., Pico Rivera, CA. a 
(For more information circle #81) 


A new line of batteries designed espe- 
cially for light trucks and vans is avail- 
able from GNB Batteries Inc. The man- 
ufacturer states that the new mainte- 
nance-free batteries provide up to 100 
more cold-cranking amps of peak start- 
ing power and up to 25 percent more re- 
serve capacity than other batteries in 
their class. The new line will fit 95 per- 
cent of the light trucks and vans on the 
road today, as well as most domestic 
and foreign cars. Manufacturer: GNB 


Batteries Inc., Mendota Heights, MN. & 
(For more information circle #82) 


Coach Builders Limited Inc. (CBL) has 
begun production of the BMW 633 and 
635 convertible conversions. They 
include the unique CBL-designed 
header, fully padded and insulated roof, 
color-coordinated interior headliner, 
power-operated top system and full re- 
tention of rear seat/trunk capacity. CBL 
Says it has other models in production, 
including the Jaguar XJS, Mercedes- 
Benz 300 CD and 380 SEC, Porsche 911 
and 928, Cadillac Eldorado and Lincoln 
Mark VI. Manufacturer: Coach Builders 
Limited Inc., High Springs, FL. # 
(For more information circle #83) 


Clarion Corp. has entered the high-end 
car audio market with its “Audia” line 
of products. The manufacturer says the 
line fits virtually all domestic and im- 
port vehicles, and features a superior 
combination of performance, quality, 
systems flexibility and ease of installa- 
tion. The full line includes two high- 
power hybrid receivers and one tuner, 
as well as a power amplifier, graphic 
equalizer, noise reduction accessory 
module and three component speakers. 
Manufacturer: Clarion Corp. of Ameri- 


ca, Lawndale, CA. . 
(For more information circle #84) 


E & G Classics Inc. is offering a Seville 
“canopy” roof, which it claims adds 
distinction to any Cadillac Seville. The 
roof features chrome mouldings and is 
available with either a “Sta-fast” canvas 
cover or matching and contrasting fac- 
tory vinyl colors. Manufacturer: E & G 


Classics Inc., Columbia, MD. a 
(For more information circle #85) 


Brahma Inc. is introducing a new line of 
hi-door toppers to fit most long- and 
short-bed mini-pickups. The manufac- 
turer says the topper, constructed of 
high-impact ABS plastic, has extra inter- 
ior space and 25 percent more door 
clearance for easy loading and unload- 
ing. Other features include extra-large 
side windows; sliding, screened 
and tempered windows; anodized 
aluminum doors and side windows; 
and locking tailgate. The topper can be 
custom-painted to match any body or 
accent color. Manufacturer: Brahma 


Inc., Arlington, TX. a 
(For more information circle #86) 


Concepts Unique is introducing a T- 
top for 1982-84 Toyota Celica GTs and 
Supras. The company says its product 
opens the T-top market to Toyota deal- 
ers and owners since Toyota does not 
offer factory T-tops for these models. 
Manufacturer: Concepts Unique, Dal- 


las. s 
(For more information circle #87) 


New from Rubber Queen is a line of au- 
tomotive floor mats featuring vehicle 
names and logos to give car interiors a 
custom look. The vinyl mats come in 
four-piece sets and are offered in two- 
shade color combinations to comple- 
ment the most popular interior colors. 
Manufacturer: Rubber Queen, Coshoc- 


ton, OH. . 
(For more information circle #88) 
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Chastain Inc. says its new “Shadow 
Shades” headlight louver panels are 
designed to enhance the body styles of 
cars with the new aerodynamic front 
ends; they also act as a screen to protect 
headlights against heavy road debris. 
Headlight performance is not affected, 
and they need not be removed for night 
driving. They are made of aircraft-qual- 
ity aluminum and finished with elec- 
trostatically applied semi-gloss acrylic 
paint. Manufacturer: Chastain Inc., 


Long Beach, CA. ot 
(For more information circle #89) 


Available from Hammond Manufactur- 
ing is a new rear spoiler designed to 
attach to the rear window louvers for an 
integral look. The spoiler kit comes in 
24-, 30- and 36-inch lengths, complete 
with mounting hardware to fit all popu- 
lar brands of rear window louvers. The 
spoiler is made of aluminum with elec- 
trostatic black finish and, says the com- 
pany, adds aerodynamic styling and 
functions. Manufacturer: Hammond 


Manufacturing Inc., Lansing, MI. ” 
(For more information circle #90) 


Electrodyne Inc. is offering a line of cus- 
tom license plate frames formed of 
heavy-gauge black ABS plastic. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the semi- 
hooded frames will fit standard vehicle 


license plate mounting brackets and 
provide a finished look to coordinate 
with late-model black-trim sports cars 
and domestic and import sedans and 


pickups. Manufacturer: Electrodyne 
Inc., Alexandria, VA. s 
(For more information circle #91) 


A new wood instrument panel for 
1982 and 1983 Camaros is available 
from Cars & Concepts. Genuine, burled 
walnut is featured in this seamless, two- 
piece assembly with dashboard and in- 
strument cluster panels. The company 
says its product is moisture-resistant 
and comes with installation hardware 
and complete instructions. Manufac- 


turer: Cars & Concepts, Brighton, MI. = 
(For more information circle #92) 
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A new electronic auto alarm system 
is being introduced by Primary Security. 
The manufacturer says it is affordable, 
easily installed, not affected by temper- 
ature or humidity and is water- and 
weather-resistant. It is compatible with 
all available alarm options and can be 
used in foreign and domestic 12 volt 
autos, trucks and recreational vehicles. 
Manufacturer: Primary Security, Mine- 
ola, NY. a 
(For more information circle #93) 


Tire-Tele from Imperial Clevite Inc. is a 
technogically advanced warning sys- 
tem that immediately alerts the driver 
with a dash-mounted indicator light 
whenever the air pressure in any of the 
tires drops below a predetermined safe 
pressure level. The manufacturer says 
this product provides for safer, longer- 
lasting and more fuel-efficient tires. 
Manufacturer: Imperial Clevite Inc., 
Norwalk, OH. CJ 
(For more information cirde #94) 


January's “Special Showcase” features.new products from 
NADA Convention exhibitors. Please send press release and 
a black-and-white glossy photograph of your product for 
consideration to: Joan Rubin, showcase editor, Auto- 
motive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 
22102-3593. Materials must be received by November 24. 
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Ethics 
Today I received the September issue of 
Automotive Executive. | want to con- 


gratulate you—not only on the ethics 
code and accompanying article, but 
also on the decision to make ethics the 


NAME ONE PAINT SEALANT 
ON THE MARKET 
AND YOU'VE JUST NAMED 
THE MARKET. 


Sealant is the key word. Polymers, silicones, waxes and other commonly 
used products do not seal a car's paint surface. They simply lay on top of the 
paint. They don’t have the ability to lock or bond. 


Only TST 5000” with Teflon® can deliver an incredible 5000 particles of 


Teflon per square inch of protection. 


And it's Teflon, the most effective corrosion resistant material known to 
man, that locks into the paint surface, locking out all those man-made and 
natural elements that give nice shiny car finishes ugly complexions. Simply, 
effectively, TST stays on top. And it’s guaranteed for five years. 


Get in touch. We research, manufacture and distribute the most diverse 
car care product line in the industry. All product claims are documented, 


verified and available. 


And if you want a true paint sealant, we've got a Teflon lock on 


the market. 


BI WAXES AND 
3000 VS. OTHER SEALANTS 


Waxes and Other Sealants iim 


U.S. MILITARY SALT SPRAY TEST 


Affected at 20-60 Hrs 


TST 5000” with Teflon’ 


Unaffected for 96 Hrs. 


OXIDATION TEST 


Waxes and Other Sealants 
Paint Begins to Pit 25-73 Hr 


TST 5000” with Teflon’ Remains Unpitted for 168 Hrs 


Rey vier 


° ' 
SP rns he Nema CO 


HS aan of 
TOTAL SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY INC. 
65 Terence Drive, Pittsburgh, PA 15236 


800/245-4828, In PA 
TST ©1983 


(472-2775 


TEFLON® is a registered trademark of E.!. duPont de Nemours Co. inc. 


(For more information circle #26) 


cover story. It is the beginning of a pro- 
cess of education, leadership and en- 
couragement that may help improve the 
image of your association’s members 
and the satisfaction of consumers. 
Gary Edwards 
Ethics Resource Center Inc. 
Washington, DC 


Grand Praise 

I was very pleased to read of the good 
fortune and business expertise of 
Eminiano Reodica in the September 
issue of Automotive Executive. 

Your article on his*success at Grand 
Chevrolet shows how both hard work 
and innovative management tech- 
niques can turn a failing, small-volume 
dealership into one of the fastest-grow- 
ing GM franchises in Southern Califor- 
nia. 

Eminiano relies heavily on his staff of 
trained and eager salespeople to go out 
and get business rather than wait for the 
customer to come in. His management 
techniques also involve him in the com- 
munity—it’s good to see Grand Chev- 
rolet thriving in the community as well 
as functioning as a part of it. 

I’m glad to see Eminiano receive this 
recognition and compliment him on his 
achievements. 

Sen. Pete Wilson 
Washington, DC 


More Congratulations 

for Rick Warner 

Congratulations on your excellent Rick 
Warner article. He truly exemplifies the 
best in Utah’s tradition of integrity in 
operating a business. 

Rick continues in the tradition his 
father built over a life-long career in the 
automobile business. His own sons 
have now joined him, adding a third 
generation of Warners. 

All of us in Utah are proud of this fam- 
ily. Thank you for featuring Rick in your 
magazine. 

Governor Scott M. Matheson 
Salt Lake City, UT 
If you would like to comment on something you ve read in 
Automotive Executive, or on the automotive industry in 
general, send your letters to: Other Voices, Automotive 


Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102- 
3593. 
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NEW HIGH-PROFIT OPTIONS 
[| WITH WAXOYL RUST PREVENTIVE 
y AND TOTAL AUTO PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM 


WAXOYL GLAZE-GARD 
CAR-LIFE RUST PREVENTIVE elite car manufacturers and PAINT SEALANT 
WAXOYL is the original 24 test labs. WAXOYL jet- A glass-like armor against 
European wax-base rust atomizes, ‘fogging’ into all fading or discoloration. Seals 
preventive. Proved since the inside body cavities out pollutants, even sun-glare. 
1939, now a standard inaccessible to tar-like rust Will withstand at least 100 
application for 60,000 car preventives. Even penetrates commercial detergent car 
dealers in 104 countries cracks in galvanizing due to washes. Limited warranty for 
world-wide. Tested by 12 body flexing, where rust two years on new Cars, one 
starts. With insured $2000 year on clean used cars. 
car-life transferable limited Easy, quick, thorough 


warranty against rust. Also 
for trucks and used cars. 
Fast, simple application with 
gun and two wands. No holes 
to drill in car or truck. 


RTO ™ 


FAB-GARD 
UPHOLSTERY PROTECTOR 


Waterproof, soil-repellent. 
“Beads up” spills for easy 
wipe off. Preserves show- 
room newness for years. 
Limited warranty for three 
years against food and 
beverage stains for new cars. 
Thorough fast coverage with 
pressurized applicator. 


SOUND-GARD 
UNDERCOAT INSULATOR 
Insulates against heat and 
cold. Absorbs up to 60% of 
road noise. Gets the most 
from stereo equipment. 
Offers extra protection 
against corrosion and pebble 
abrasion. Fast, even coverage 
with specially designed 
pressure gun. 


a te America, Central America, the Caribbean, 
Iceland, New Zealand, and Australia with warranties 
computer-controlled by the auto service professionals. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Since 1971 


INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
11308 Tamarco Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
Phone: toll-free 1-800-543-7156 
Telex: 241-664 AUTO INTL BASH 
(Collect: in Ohio, 1-513-489-7883. In Canada, 1-416-678-7744] 


: Phone for the AUTOMOTIVE INTERNATIONAL 

. Auto Preservation Profit Program, a total 

training/sales aid/tools/materials package with 
no franchise fee. Sold to dealers for professional 
upplication. 
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Ethics 
Today I received the September issue of 
Automotive Executive. | want to con- 


gratulate you—not only on the ethics 
code and accompanying article, but 
also on the decision to make ethics the 


NAME ONE PAINT SEALANT 
ON THE MARKET 
AND YOU'VE JUST NAMED 
THE MARKET. 


Sealant is the key word. Polymers, silicones, waxes and other commonly 
used products do not seal a car's paint surface. They simply lay on top of the 
paint. They don’t have the ability to lock or bond. 


Only TST 5000” with Teflon® can deliver an incredible 5000 particles of 


Teflon per square inch of protection. 


And it's Teflon, the most effective corrosion resistant material known to 
man, that locks into the paint surface, locking out all those man-made and 
natural elements that give nice shiny car finishes ugly complexions. Simply, 
effectively, TST stays on top. And it’s guaranteed for five years. 


Get in touch. We research, manufacture and distribute the most diverse 
car care product line in the industry. All product claims are documented, 


verified and available. 


And if you want a true paint sealant, we've got a Teflon lock on 


the market. 


BI WAXES AND 
3000 VS. OTHER SEALANTS 


Waxes and Other Sealants iim 


U.S. MILITARY SALT SPRAY TEST 


Affected at 20-60 Hrs 


TST 5000” with Teflon’ 


Unaffected for 96 Hrs. 


OXIDATION TEST 


Waxes and Other Sealants 
Paint Begins to Pit 25-73 Hr 


TST 5000” with Teflon’ Remains Unpitted for 168 Hrs 


Rey vier 


° ' 
SP rns he Nema CO 


HS aan of 
TOTAL SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY INC. 
65 Terence Drive, Pittsburgh, PA 15236 


800/245-4828, In PA 
TST ©1983 


(472-2775 


TEFLON® is a registered trademark of E.!. duPont de Nemours Co. inc. 
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cover story. It is the beginning of a pro- 
cess of education, leadership and en- 
couragement that may help improve the 
image of your association’s members 
and the satisfaction of consumers. 
Gary Edwards 
Ethics Resource Center Inc. 
Washington, DC 


Grand Praise 

I was very pleased to read of the good 
fortune and business expertise of 
Eminiano Reodica in the September 
issue of Automotive Executive. 

Your article on his*success at Grand 
Chevrolet shows how both hard work 
and innovative management tech- 
niques can turn a failing, small-volume 
dealership into one of the fastest-grow- 
ing GM franchises in Southern Califor- 
nia. 

Eminiano relies heavily on his staff of 
trained and eager salespeople to go out 
and get business rather than wait for the 
customer to come in. His management 
techniques also involve him in the com- 
munity—it’s good to see Grand Chev- 
rolet thriving in the community as well 
as functioning as a part of it. 

I’m glad to see Eminiano receive this 
recognition and compliment him on his 
achievements. 

Sen. Pete Wilson 
Washington, DC 


More Congratulations 

for Rick Warner 

Congratulations on your excellent Rick 
Warner article. He truly exemplifies the 
best in Utah’s tradition of integrity in 
operating a business. 

Rick continues in the tradition his 
father built over a life-long career in the 
automobile business. His own sons 
have now joined him, adding a third 
generation of Warners. 

All of us in Utah are proud of this fam- 
ily. Thank you for featuring Rick in your 
magazine. 

Governor Scott M. Matheson 
Salt Lake City, UT 
If you would like to comment on something you ve read in 
Automotive Executive, or on the automotive industry in 
general, send your letters to: Other Voices, Automotive 


Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102- 
3593. 
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